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CONCERT of MADRIGALS and SONGS of 
SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES will be given 
in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, on WEDNESDAY, July 5, at 8.30 p.m. 
Tickets only from H. J. L. J. Massf, Mount Park Crescent, 
Ealing. 


\ JORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1905. 
Conductor—Mr. 1VOR ATKINS. 
ALBANI. NICHOLLS. SOBRINO, FOSTER, THORNTON. JONES, 
COATES, GREEN, BLACK, AUSTIN, BAKER, HIGLEY, PLUNKET 


GREENE. 
‘Gerontius’ and ‘Apostles’ (Elgar), ‘De Profundis’ (Parry), 
‘Requiem’ (Mozart), ‘Tod und 
&e. 





‘Beatitudes’ (Selection) (Franck), 
Verkliirung’ (Strauss), ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ 
Apply Deicuron’s or Srarx’s, Worcester. 


CARFAX & 0.0., UTD, 
24, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES, 8S.W. 


EXHIBITION of WORK by the SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
TEMPERA. OPEN DAILY, including Saturdays, 10 to 6. Admission, Is. 


O A OG & Cc 0. 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and DUTCH 
MASTERS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOW OPEN at 168, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 
SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 


by the Masters of the Old British School.-SHEPHEKD'S GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE OF 
HE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY. 














TESTIMONIAL TO MR. WALTER WELLSMAN. 
Sub-Committee. 


Ald. Sir W. P. Trelcar, J.P.] W. Wilkie Jones (Hon. Secre 
(Chairmas). tary). 
John C. Francis (Treasurer). 


J. Edward Francis. 


R. B. Marston. 

W. J. Towner. 
First List of Supporters. 

A. Forsythe Asher, J.P., Surrey | Henry King, Bournemouth Daily 

Advertiser. | _ Echo 

J J. Baddeley, J.P. | Lady's Pictorial 

w. & G. Baird, Belfast Evening | The Hon. Harry Lawson. 
| Sir John Leng, M.P., 

Advertiser. 


Telegraph Dundee 
F. Barreyman. F 
F. C. Beveridge, Belfast Evening | Egbert Lewis, Both Herald. 
Telegraph. | John H. Lile, C.C. 
Charles Hirchall, Liverpool Journal | Frank Lloyd. 
of Commerce E. D). Maddick. 
R. J. Bowen, Staffordshire Chro- | G J. Maddick. 
| W. 'T. Madge. 
Sir Horace Marshall, M.A. LL.D. 
Edward Marston 
R. B. Marston. 
pe Mitchell. 
Arthur H. Moody, Worcestershir 
and Staffordshire County Repess. 
Morning Leader. 
Col. Frederick Mort, Staffordshire 
Advertiser 
George Neves, Chatham News. 
| Northern Telegraph, Blackburn. 


nicle 
C. H. Brodie, F.R.I.R.A. — 
Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching, C.C., 


F. Kimber Bull. 

A. M. Burghes. 

F. De Buriatte, F.G.S. 

Lori Burnham. 

Henry Burt. 

Hilton Carter. 

Charles Clifford, 
Telegraph 


Sheffield Daily 


Wm. Colhoun, Londonderry Sen- | C. E. Noverre. 
tinel. Ed. E. Peacock. 
Cotton Factory Times. | C. Arthur Pearson. 
Edgar Counsell. Edward J. Porter, Worcester. 
Irwin Cox, M.P. | John Lutham Pound, C.C. 
v. J. Crafter. | Reading Mercury. 
Daily “ews. Robert Redpath, Neweastle Daily 
David Duncan & Sons, South Wales _ Journal. ; 
Daily News. Joseph Reid, Newcastle Daily Chro- 


Fast Anglian Daily News. 


nicie. 
J. Passmore Edwards. E. Robbins. 


J. Farncombe, Eastbourne Chronicle. | Walter Scott, Observer, Roch- 
G. T. de Fraine, Bucks Herald. dale. 
John C. Francis. | Henry Sell. 


| Clement Shorter. 
Chronicle, Shrewsbury. 
| Dr. J. Anderson Smith. 
J. Murray Smith, Glasgow Evening 


John Edward Francis. 

Frank Glover, J.P., Leamington 
Courier. 

Thomas Graham, Wolverhampton 
Chronicle and Express. 

G. F. Gratwicke, Devon and Ereter 
Gazette. 

Alfred T. Gregory, Tiverton Gazelte. 

Sir Alfred Harmsworth, Bart. 


ews. 

H. Stanley Smith. 
W. H. Smith & Son. 
Sir Douglas Straight. 
C. Tinling & Co., Liverpool Courier. 
R. W. Harper. Toulmin & Sons, Lancashire Daily 
Sir James Henderson, D.L., Belfast Post, Preston. 

News Letter. William James Towner, Brighton 
Col. A. R. Holbrook, V.D. J.P. | Gazette. 

Portsmouth Times. Sir W. P. Treloar. 
Hoimes & Son. Sir George Wyatt Truscott. 


Walter K. Horncastle. | Benjamin Turner, C.C. 
F. W. Horne, Whithy Gazette. | J. W. Vickers. 
H.8. Horne, Whitby Gazette. Walker & Sons, Otley. 


William Howe, Glasgow Herald. | Jesse W. Ward, Advertiser, Croy- 
H. J. Infield, J.P., Brighton. | on 
A.G. Jeans, Daily Post, Liverpool. | Charles Welleman 
Geo. E. Joy, Yorkshire Post. George Herbert Whitaker. 
8. Wayland Kershaw, F-.S.A., | Rev. U. Dale Williame. 

Lambeth Palace Library. T. Young, Sheffield Telegraph. 

It is proposed that the Presentation be made at a Banquet, to be held 
at De Keyser’s Royal Hotel. 

Friends desirous of supporting this Testi jal should 
with 


W. WILKIE JONES, Hon. Secretary. 





13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


‘DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHO of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or eend fully detailed particulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more than thirty years have been closely in touch with the 
leading Ra i 1 Kstablish ry 
Advice, free of eharge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, Londen, W. 











SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1905. 
St PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

TEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, which exempt the holders 
To: yment of Tuition Fees, will be AWARDED on the results 
of an EXAMINATION which will be held at the SCHOOL on 
TUESDAY, July 4, and on Following Day 


8. 
Particulars and Forms of Registration may be obtained from the 
Heap MIsrress. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JUNE 28, 29, and 30 to FILL UP not less 

than EIGHT KESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESI- 

DENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, and SUME EXHIBITIONS.—For parti- 
culars apply to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


F C *} sf 2 2 =. = 2 = 
WOODLANDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Rev. HENRY T. J. COGGIN, M.A.Cantab. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


ALEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
(In connexion with the Training Courses of the University of Dublin.) 


WANTED, for OCTOBER, a fully qualified and trained M 
brig iN a the NEW TRAINING DEPARTMENG 
xX Lu rec 4 : 
Sand of Seneieny (recognized as a Training College by the 
Salary 1751. 





Applications, stating qualifi and losi copies of th 
Testimonials, to be sent, before JU casher ahessaee 
College, Dubin, LY 1, to the Secnrrany, Alexandra 








TH DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


7 HE GOVERN ORS of the WOLWICH 
POLYTECHNIC invite applications for the foll - 
MENTS, which will date from Axe SEPTEMBEH pone one 
1. FIVE TEACHERS for MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS, at eom- 





"THE BUSHEY SCHOOL of PAINTING, 
BUSHEY, HERTS. 
For the Study of the Human Figure and Animal Painting 
from the Living Model. 

Principal.—Miss LUCY KEMP-WELCH, R.B.A. 

Assistant Muster.—-ROWLAND WHEELWRIGHT. 

Master of the Life-Class.—J. W. WHITELEY. 

For Prespectus, apply to the Srcrerary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A. LL.D. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 3, 1905. The College Courses 
are arranged with reference to the Degrees of the University of Wales, 
and include most of the Subjects for the 13.4. and B.€c. Degrees of the 
London University. Students may pursue their First Year of Medical 
Study at the College. There are special Departments for Agriculture 
and Electrical Engineering, a Day Training Department for Men and 
Women, and a Department for the training of Secondary and Kinder- 

rten Teachers. 

Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, 11/. 1s.; 
mediate Science or Medical Course, 15!. 15s. The cost of living in 
lodgings in Bangor averages from 20. to 301. for the Session. ‘There is 
p benno of Residence for Women Students. Fee, Thirty Guineas for the 

ssion. 

At the Entrance Scholarship Examination (held in September) 
more than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in value 
from 401. to 10/., will be open for competition. 

For further information and copies of the various Prospectuses apply 
to JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 





ditto for Inter- 





UNIVERSITY of SHEFFIELD. 


The COUNCIL will require, at the BEGINNING of OCTOBER NEXT, 
the services of— 
1. A LECTURER in CLASSICS. Salary 200/. per annum. 
2. A LECTURER in HISTORY. Salary 200]. per annum. 
3. A LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
Salary 2001. per annum. 
Applications to reach the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
LY 1. 


may be obtained, by JUL 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in GEOLOGY. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with Testimonials (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or before TUESDAY, July 4, 1905. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 
June 6, 1905. 


| HEDIVIAL LAW SCHOOL, CAIRO. 


LAW LECTURESHIPS. 


The EGYPTIAN MINISTRY of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION invites 
applications for TWO POSTS of LECTURERS in the ENGLISH 
SECTION of the above-mentioned School. Salary 615/, rising to 8201. 
Candidates must be University Men, having either a Law Degree or 
other legal qualification, and must have a moderate knowledge of 
French. They will be required in the first instance to Lecture (in 
English) on Jurisprudence, Roman Law, or Political Economy.—Appli- 
cations, stating age and qualifications, accompanied by copies only of 
Testimonials, should be made by letter to M. SueLpon Amos, Esq. If 
posted in London not later than Jane 17, 1905. they should be addressed 
to the Native Court of First Instance, Cairo. Later applications should 
be addressed to St. Ermin’s Hotel, Westminster. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the following Chairs:— 
a = HISTORY. (2) ENGLISH LITERATURE and LAN- 
GUAGE. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application. 

JAMES RAFTER, Registrar. 


ha? eS'e COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY and ENGLISH LITERATURE 
in the QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, will become VACANT on 
OCTOBER 17, 1905. 

Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their Testimonials 
to the Unnrer Secretary, Dublin Castle, on or before JULY 13 NEXT, 
in order that the same may be submitted to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Dublin Castle, June 19, 1905. 























salaries ranging from 1301. to 1601. per annum. ‘Two of th 
Appointments are confined to Teachers (M ‘ Ww te 
experience in Secondary Pais (Men or Women) who have had 
- SIX TEACHERS for the DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL ( 
commencing salaries ranging from 1001. to 140i. per a temeggg 4 
Appointments, which are open to Men or Women, will be divided 
ce Sencnere for malian History, and Latin ; () Two Teachers for 
F : erman ; (c) Two Teach 3 
— ss ¢) eachers for General Form Work in the 
3. ONE TEACHER (Woman) for CHEMISTRY and BOTANY t 
commencing salary of 140/. per annum. Senecaaae 
Schools essential. y per Experience in Secondary 
. TEACHER in the SCHOOL of DOME! 
ee eee 90l. per annum panchagetatatatesiied 
_ONE TEACHER to TAKE EVENING CLASSES in ENGLISH 
FRENCH, and LATIN, preparatory for th J y 
ne Examination” " a 
arther particulars of the above Appointments may be obt: 
sending to the Principal a stamped addressed foolecap envelope. tke 
last day for receiving applications is FRIDAY, July 14 
A. J. NAYLOR, Clerk to the Governors. 





City of LONDON COLLEGE 
WHITE STREET and ROPEMAKER STREET . 
MOORFIELDS, E.C. f 

REQUIRED, from SEPTEMBER 29 NEXT, a DEMON 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. Salary 120/. per ee 
eppointed will be required to devote Five Evenings a Week and 
penne Big and ern e to his duties at the College 
plications, with copies of three Testi: t 
later than JULY 8, addressed to Se Se a ae 

DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 


Gity of WORCESTER. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF ART. 


The COMMITTEE require the services of an ART MASTE 
duty it will be, with a yy np Staff, to take charge tego 
direction of the Principal, of the general Work and Management of the 
School of Art. He will also be required to advise as to the Teaching of 
Drawing in the Elementary Schools, and possibly supervise such 
ee Khang work ms the go in addition to Day and Evenin; 

, includes instruction to Students in the oat 
ir “sg ag the Instruction of Teachers. ne ea 
elary 2001. per annum, with annual in 2 $ i 
—— of 2501. is reached. penepdementuntinnnee 

Zach Candidate must be fully qualified as an Art Mast - 
— Aileord the a ye magrenens of the Board of bean 
xperience in teaching Design applicable to : 
a essential. nee naienesat adn 
‘The Gentleman appointed will be expected 
early in SEPTEMBER. wit alate nsitneniienue 
Applications to be sent in before JULY 11 5 
obtained —— undersigned. bl SEE ae 
THOS. DUCK WORTG, Secreta: 
Victoria Institute, Worcester. P pinieietete 











(Gj 08PORT and ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED, 
serreMBEn EXT Q , to commence duties in 
Candidates should be well qualified by training and experience to 
teach Practical Natural Science. ‘The Salary will umanesan 1101. per 
annum, and will come under a scale of salaries to be adopted shortly. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Hrap Masten, by whom 
applications should be received not later than SATURDAY, July 8 next. 





EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL will appoint a RESIDENT LIBE ! 
SESSION. Candidates a 8 hold a Degree or its peer mo gree 
Six copies of applications, and of not more than three recent 
Testimonials, must be sent not later than JULY 7 te the Secretary of 
the_ College, from whom all information may be obtained. 
H. WALTON, Secretary. 


ARRINGTON MUNICIPAL MUSEUM.— 
SUB-LIBRARIAN.—The COMMITTEE invites applicati 
this appointment. Experience in Public Library work'le Do 
Salary 9/., rising eventually to 120)—Applications, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, and previous experience, with reference and copies (only) of 
Testimunials, are to be sent to the undereigned not later than JULY 5. 
CHARLES MADELEY, Curator and Librarian 





YOUNG FRENCHMAN, 27 years of age, Pro- 
testant, B. és §.. B. és L., Licencié en Droit, desires post as 
TUTOR in an ENGLISH FAMILY.—Address M. pr Jersey, Pasteur, 
Bourdeaux, Drome, France. 4 


o) OURN ALIST, thoroughly competent, havin 
spare time, can undertake SUB-EDITORIAL WORK in LONDO 
on moderate terms. Accustomed to compiling Special Literary Pages, 
Reading Fiction MS., &c. Also knowledge of Trade Journalism.— 
Address E. R., Box 1014, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings 

Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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OUNG GENTLEMAN, age 19, desires post as 
AMANUENSIS or ASSISTANT in LITERARY WORK. Public 
School Classical Education; also French and little German. Anti- 
marian tastes; knowledge of Heraldry.—G. Mansuatt, 2, Harley Road, 

death Fi Hampstead, London. 


RESEARCH WORK, Genealogical and Literary, 
of all kinds. Pedigrees ‘and Family Histories traced, Records 
, ae and transcribed. Advertiser has long experience and first- 

class references. Indexing, Bibliographies, Library Arranging and 
Cataloguing undertaken. Terms moderate.—Address Resrarcu, care 
Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 





B Oo oO ‘ » Ao os B G&G 
Medieval and Modern Styles Designed and Engraved. 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET free. 
THOMAS MORING, Engraver, Stationer, Printer, &c., 
257, High Holborn, W.C. 


The valuable Library of an English Gentleman, recently 
deceased, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtox 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY. July 5, atl o'clock precisely, 
the valuable ‘LIBRARY of — ENGLISH GEN TLEMAN, recently 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. —Collectors 
and avtquerinnzaae Tavises 00-oe ly te SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their N 1SMA‘TIC CIRCULAR. The 
finest Gree a gaye and English Soins on View and for Sale at 





RINTERS—AUTHORS.—Experienced READER 
(especially in News Work) seeks EMPLOY as SUB-EDITOR, or 
whole or partial work Reading. Disengaged. Authors’ MS. pre: repared 
and revised for the Press. Printers and Publishers provided. Transia- 
tions obtained from French and German. Terms moderate.— Write, in 
first instance, W. C. Rvurpos, 52, West Square, St. George's Road, 
Southwark, 5. 


RAINING for PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK and INDEXING — Pel Miss Pernersrince (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos), 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, London, 


YPE-WRITING.— Cheap Prices. — Reviews, 
Novels, P’ays, Poetry, Scholastic Work, Letters, &c , TYPED, or 
from Dictation (Shorthand if desired). ‘Ten years’ experience. Dupli- 
cating.— Guinan, 34, Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WKITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 
ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 

7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


fet -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
a p rerene Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 

search, Revision, Translation. — Tux R.~ 
Sere Werrixe py 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors ca) 
Pabdlishing arranged. MSS. Sone gor f Publishers a and Tee 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buncuzs, 34, Paternoster Row. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And eupplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE COMPLETZ JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia: Holt’s Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of “oremeee Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 



































Catalogues, 
Pe: EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


C_Ly: P= Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
d R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
pA By choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
ae Ss and sent post free on application. Books Boug 
‘alren T. Srencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ATALOGUE No. 43.—Etchings by Whistler 
and Samuel Palmer—Engravings after Yurner—Turner’s Liber 
Stadiorum—Drawings of the Early English School—scarce illustrated 
Books— Works by Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

e issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD BOOKS post free to 

Book Collectors. No. 11 contains Illuminated, Historical, Classical 

MS8.—Collections of Autographs—Books on Early and Modern 
Presses—Broadsides—bibliography—Emblems, &c. 


rices. —Spink & Son, Limited, Experts, Valuers, and Cata- 
py ort 16, at and 2 Piecadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 





PORTRAIT of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 
rated Painting by G. F. WATTS, Engraved by W. 
pogo GARDNER. Limited to 600 ‘Artist's a Prcots at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by Spin. —Address W. Biscomse Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 











Sales by Auction. 
Valuable Books, including a Library remcved from Shropshire. 
M ESsks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, July 3, and iooan t Day, at a minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. valuable BOOKS, includi ng Specimens of the 
Aldine and other Farly Presses— Eikon Rasilike, 1648—Bindings with 
Arms of former Owners—Phillips, The Perfect Path to Paradise, 1590— 
Manuscripts on Vellum, with Miniatures—Chardin's Travels, 2 yols., 
old red morocco — Klomefield’s Norfolk—Drycen’s Hind and the 
Panther, 1687— Early Tracts and Pamphlets — Franco-Venetian Cos- 
tumes—Funeral of James Stuart, the Old Pretender, 1766—Works of 
James I, 1616—Hoydell’s Shakespeare, 9 vols., morocco gilt—Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery. 2 vols.—Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers, inlaid 
to folio size, in7 vols., extra-illustrated with numerous pla: es—Lear’s 
Parrots, Coloured Plates—Standard Editions of Works on Riography, 
Travel, Theology, Science, &c.—First Editions of Modern Poets and 
Novelists. Ex-Libris—important Autograph Lettters and Documents— 
Fur and Feather Series, 9 vols. Large Paper—British Military Library, 
2 vols. Coloured Plater, &c. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Well! 


m France, comprising French L[llustrated Books, 
ee of the Eighteenth Century—Old English Plays—Smith’s 
tologue Raisonné. 9 vols.—The ot, ot Moliére, La Fontaine, 
—_ other French Classical Auth 1 and 
dry — Armorial Bookbindings,. Including ae from he 
Libraries of the Comtesse de Verrue, L. H. de Bourbon Condé, Madame 
de Pompad¢our, Duc de Choiseul, Comtesse d’Artois, Duc de Grammont, 
and other well-known gy eral rong ns of Binding by Petit, 
Masson-Debonnelie, Cuzin, Marius Michel, Chambolle-Duru, Hardy 
Mennil, &c.— Works on Art, Pottery, and Porcelain—Topography, com- 
poses Brand’s Newcastle. upon-Tyne—Surtees’s Durham— Whitaker's 
and Burns's Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land ; the of og ofa a containing Montesquieu, Le 
Temple de .Gnide, 1796, Large Paper, Proof Plates - Berquin, Idyiles 
and Romances, Large Paper—The Plates to Banier’s Ovid—Les a 
de Petitot, 2 vols, &c.—and a Copy of the excessively rare Play Th 
True Chronicle History of King Leir and his Three Daughters, 1603, 
being the precursor of Shakespeare's famous Tragedy. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 











A Further Portion x4. the choice Library of EDWARD J, 
STANLEY, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, _— their House, No. 183. Wellingtcn 
Street, Strand, W.C., on DAY, July 6, and Following Day. 
at 1 o'clock precisely. a FU URTHER PORTION of the choice LIBRARY 
of EDWAKD J. STANLEY, Esq., M.P., containing Biblical and 
Liturgical Literature—French Ilustratei’ Books of the Eighteenth 
Century—the Cabinets Choiseul et Basan, Proofs—Rilling’s Baronial 
Antiquities—Musée de Peinture, 28 vols.—Musée Frargais, Proofs 
before Letters—Portraits, and other Books of Prints—Serial Puablica- 
tions — Dugdaie’s Monasticon, Large Paper—Spanish and Italian Litera- 
ture—Publications of the Percy, Philobibion, and other Societies— 
Shaw's Dresses and Decorations, Large Paper —Alken’s National 
Sports— French Armorial Bindirgs, including Books with the Arms of 
the Comte de Maurepas, the Comtesse de Verrue, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, Count Hoym, Due de Boingo Long- 
pierre, Marie Antoinette, and other Royal Arms, &c.—Fine Specimens 
of French and English Bindings, including Examples a Nicolas Eye, 
Pasdeloup, Derome, Hardy, ‘Trautz-Bauzonnet. Francis Ledford, 
Smith, Lewis, Riviere, &c.—Classical Literature— Books of Reference— 
Voyages—Heraldry—Genealogy—History, &c. Allin fine condition. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 26, at 1 o'clock ‘precisely, 

ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, —— t a nearly complete 

Collection of Tickets, Cards, HKook- ‘marks, &¢., by Bartolozzi, for the 

most part Engraver’s Proofs—Early Impressions of Liber Studiorum 

Prints, an unusually fine Set of Proofs before all letters of the Rivers 

= Stoeie, and River Scenery—Portiaits after Sir T. Lawrence, by 
wis, 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Engravings and Drawings, formed for 
Illustrating Pennant's History of London, 


M E8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
reper Strand, W.C., on TUBSDAY, Jane 27, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a oCoLLEUT ION of ENGRAVINGS and DRAW- 
txGs of VIEWS, PORTRAITS, &c., formed during the early part of 
the nineteenth century by a GENTLEMAN resident in the South of 
England for illustrating Pennant’s Histery of London, and including 
many Engravings of considerable rarity, Mezzotints, and other 
herd, epectall extensive Series of Water-Colour Inawings by G. Shep- 
— executed by him during the years 1809-1814 for the 

supe wa thi fs Collection—-Drawings of Portraits by G. P. Harding, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Coilection of Autograph Letters and Documents ; 
interesting Relics of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamiiltcn. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, July 8, at 1 o'clock 
—, a COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and DOCU- 
ENTS, principaliy written by or relating to Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton, the Preperty of Mrs. L. F. HOLDING, Lake View, 
St. Helen’s Parade, Southsea, —— a Series of Autograph Lette = 
of Lord Nelson addressed to Lady Hamilton, Lady Nelson, Lo 
- ncer, Sir James St. Clair Erskine. John McArthur, Sir Joseph inane, 
r A.J. Ball, Lord Collingwood, and others ; also Autograph Letters of 
Lady Nelson, Lady Hamilton, John Scott (his Secretary, killed at 
Trafalgar)—a most valuable Historical Document, being the Official 
Dispatch sent by Lord Collingwood announcing the Battle of Trafalgar 
and Death of Lord Nelson, addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald, Minister Plenipotentiary, Ambassador at Lisbon, dated 
Euryatus, off Cadiz, 24 Oct., 1805.2 pp. folio. ‘Ihe Collection also com- 
prises Letters of Captain Bligh, a most interesting Series of Letters 
and tegen relating to the Voyage the Providence, Prince 
rd Collingwood, General Beg Sir John Franklin, 
Hami Iton, Lord Howe, Lord Rodney, Sir George Kooke, Dr. 
ad, Robert Burns, C. Dickens, P. B. Shelley (Autograph Letters 
and Poem), Dean Swift, &c. ; also interesting Relics of Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


also 


Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals, including the Collection of GEORGE 
HODGES, Esq., and the Collection of Tokens of WILLIAM 
NORMAN, Esq. 


V ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
i will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, WC., on IUESDAY, June 27, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, COINS and MEDALS, including the Collection of 
Greek, Roman, and English Coins, " Coin Cabinets, i Old Paper 
Money, the im gy of GEORG HODGES, Es burnham 
House, Thorn 9 (RK —-F also a Collection of TRADES- 
MEN’S COPPER TOKENS of the Nineteenth Century, including the 
rare Kirmingham Sixpence, the Douglas Copper Shilling, the Jersey 

Halfpenny, and many Patterns and Proofs, the Property of WILLIAM 
NORMAN, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Member of the British Numis- 
matic Society, &e. 


May te viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in ae Cae 
<< bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed. —W.R 
Sen, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lion Street, Holborn, w. v.C. 





YHE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 140, containing a Special Article, entitled ae RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,’ by Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Baditor of be | et Edition of Bryan’ “he Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ — Copies gratis —Wittims & Norcarsz, 
Book a 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





(5 LAISHERS REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY, 
Comprising all most Recent Purchases in 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCK. 
Books in NEW condition, at KEDUCED Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Bemainder and Discount Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


LEIGHTON’S 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 


PRINTED and other pect BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
d BINDINGS. 


Part VILI. SI—T, with “6 Illustrations, price 2s. JUST ISSUED. 
Parts I.—YII. containing ty with 1050 Ill i in Fa I 
price 








7s. the 7 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, ena Street, Golden Square, W. 


E I ELV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books and Manuscripts. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 1(8) of Aldines, Works on Education, 
Government, Len asateaacas Trade and Economics, &e., NOW READY, 
Ost free, Sixpen 
2, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by got at their House, No. 13, Weilington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 29, and Two Following 
Davs, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, ae 
a Valuable Collection of Alpine Books, the Property’ ° 
MATHEWS, Esq. (sometime President «f the Alpine Club, who - 
iving up collecting), comprising The Alpine Journal. 22 vols.—Ball's 
eaks, Passes, and Glaciers, 3 vols.—Moore’s Alps in 1864—The Scottish 
Mountaineering Journal, 7 vols., and other Works on Mountaineering. 
The CHOICE LIBRARY of NEVILLE CROSS, Esq, including a 
remarkably fine Collection of the Writings of Charles Dickens and 
Books relating to him, First Editions, chiefly in morocco, by Riviere 
—the Works of Charles Lever, 52 vols , First Editions, in morceco, by 
Riviere—Capt. Marryat’s Novels, 82 vols , First Editions, calf extra, by 
Riviere. A PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late H. F. HORNBY, 
me. and — late R. C. HORNBY, Erq. (of Sandown, Wavertree, 
Liv verpool ), containing Curtis's British Entomology, 8 vols. —The Ibis 
180-1801 Litford’s British Rirds, 7 vols. First Edition — Fowler's 
Coleoptera 5 vols.—Gould's hy se om iS vols.—Audubon’s Birds 
of America. 7 vols , and othe Wo e's Works, 
Second Folio. Other Properties, comprising yor Microcosm 
of London, 3 vols.—Smith’s Mezzotinto Portraits, 4 vols., with Plates 
—Works by and Relating to Shak espeare—Byron’s Poems on Various 
Occasions, First Edition, uncut - Elizibethan Literature—Cicero’s Cato 
Major, Franklin. 1744. and other fcarce Americana — Autograph 
Letters—Illuminated Horme—Scott’s Waverley, First Edition, 3 vols. 
uncut—Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition, with Manuscript Notes— 
First Editions of the - ae of John Milton, Rooks of Prints, &c.— 
Original Drawings by W. ‘Thackeray, for ‘The Book of Snobs,’ a 
Sketch-Rook of his, and p.. Autograph Manuscript Compendium of 
German History, written in 1831. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had. 





A Valuable Collection of Greek Coins, the Property of a 
Gentleman, 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

wiil SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Sreet, Strand, W.C, on TUESDAY, July 11, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

a VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK COLNS, the Property ofa 
GENTLEMAN. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Curiosities. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 

88, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.c., on TUESDAY, 
June 27, at half-past 12 o'clock, ee and saPansis PORCELAIN 
—Carved Ivories amg i Wa of Native 
Work—Carved and Inlaid Furniture ~ —large ‘Fistures and Coloured 
Engravings—and Curios from all part 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and caagee of Sale. 
application. 








Catalogues on 





Scientific, Surveying, and other Instruments, §c. 
FRIDAY, June 30, at half-past 12 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
Rooms, 38, King Street. Covent Garden, Londen, W.C., a 
fise 6in. THEODOLITE, by Elliott Bros.—ld4in. Level by ditto— 
Sextant, Prismatic Compass, and other fine Instruments— Microscope 
and Slides —Photographic Cameras and Lenses—Tool Chest and Tools— 
International Library of Literature—and a large quantity of valuable 
Misce}/aneous Property. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on 





Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, Londo Ww. C., on TUESDA 

July 4, at half-past 12 o'clock, a COLLECTION of ANTIQUITIES ti 
the Fgyptian, reek, Roman, and later Periods found in Fgypt. an 
acquired in that country by the late Rev. J. RANGER LAWREN 
Chaplain of Ramleh, and of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Institute, 
Alexandria, Egypt, consisting of many interesting Objects in Stone, 
Pottery, Bronze, lass, and other materials—a most comprehen- 
sive Series of Lamps’ of the Greco-Fgyptian and Roman Periods, 
including many fine and rare Types, both in form and decoration— 
Fgyptian Deities in Stone, Bronze, and other materials~Mummy 
el id ptian and Greek Pottery—Leaden Cinerary Urns—Alabaster 

‘ases 

On view day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
application. 








Catalogues on 





The valuable and interesting Musical ew 9 of the late 
T. TAPHOUSE, Esq., 


MESS8s. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

i SELL by AUCTION. at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 3, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock recisely, the valuable and interesting LIBRARY of ANCIENT 
ani MODERN PRINTED MUSIC, USICAL MANUSCRIPTS, and 
COLLECTIONS of the late T. W. TAPHOUSE, Fsq, M.A. ‘(late 
Mayor of Oxford). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. 
Ancient and Medern Costumes—Antique Furniture—Bric a- 
trac—Books and Properties, the Collectionof WILLIAM 
PEEL, Esq., including the unique full-sized Model of the Old 
Fortune Playhouse. 
OREHAM & CO. (of Mowbray House, Norfolk 


Street, Strand, London. W.C.), will SELL, at the Atelier, 9, 
College Street, Chelsea, on JULY 5. 


Catalogues of the AvcTioNEERS. © 
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Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Portion of the 
Library of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL wit 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, vaecag Lai 
on WEDNESDAY, June 28, and Following Day. at 1 o'c! tock, Saaseas 
MISCELLANEOUS KOOKS, comprising Pon adhd Gainsborough 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds—Complete Sets of the Wiltshire and Somerset- 
ehire Archeological and Natural History Society’s Publications— 
Topographical and Antiquarian Books—the Works of Dryden and 
Swift, by Scott, in old russia—Fieldinz’s Tom Jones, First Sapo 
6 vols.—Duruy's History of Greece, 4 vola.—Traill and Mann’s Social 
England, 6 vols., and other Historical Works—Fine Sets of Fielding, 
Defoe, Scott, Dickens, and others—a hanisome Set of Burton's 
Arabian Nights, with Coloured Illustrations, 12 vole. half-morocco— 
Villon Society's pigs pore 13 vols.—The Kelmscott og Keats ; 
a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the late Sir J. BUDD PHEAR, 
including Books on India and the East; also a unique Collection of 
Newspaper Cuttings, recording the éaily progress of the Boer War, 
arranged in 50 volumes, and carefully Indexed. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Law Books, from the Library of the late Sir 
JOHN BUDD PHEAR ( formerly Chief Justice of 
Ceylon), removed from Marpool, Exmouth (by Order of the 
Evecutors), and from the Library of E. P. WOLSTEN- 
HOLME, &sq., of Lincoln's Inn, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, June 30, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARIES and other 
Properties, comprising a complete ’set of the Law Keports from 1865 
te 1804, bound in calf—another Set, from 1865 to 1904, in half-calf, 
noted up, and a Series from 1865 to 1883—Cases in the House of Lords 
and Privy Council, including Moore’s Fast Indian Appeals—The Bengal 
Law Reports, and others on Indian Law—a comp!ete Series of Reports 
in Chancery, &c.—Admiralty Cases—Sets of the Justice of the Peace. 
law Journal, and Law Magazine—Black-Letter Year Books and the Vid 
Folio Rerorts— Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, 13 vols —Camp- 
bell's Ruling Cases, 25 vole.—Bythewood and Jarman’s Conveyancing, 
8 vols.—Modern ‘Text-Books ; also a Mahogany Glazed HKookcase— 
Writing Tables, and other Office Furniture—a Remington Type- 
writer, &¢ ; to which is added a Collection of Book Plates (Ex-Libris)— 
Prints and Engravings. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





PALL MALL, 


The Collection of Pictures, Miniatures. Antique Rings, Si-ver 
Plate, Coins, and Medals, Old Netsukis, Bronzes, §c., 
formed by the late F. G. SMITH, Esq. 


ESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
a SALE by AUCTION. by direction of the Executors of the Jate 
F. G. SMITH, at the Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall. on THURSDAY NEXT, 
June 29, at 1 o'clock pp the COLLECTION of PICTURES, 
including Works ascribed t 


F. Bol . Hudson Porbus 

W. Collins Hondéecoeter Sir M. A. Shee 
Constable J.. van Leyden H Williams 
M. E. Dockree Mulready Van Ott 


Miniatures by Engieheart, J. Smart, ard others—Si'ver Plate—Coins 
and Medals—a Collection of 650 Antique Rings—a Collection of 178 Old 
Netsukis (in one Lot). with carefully compiled Catalogue ; also 9! other 
Netsukis (in — old Japanese Bronzes—Antique Carved Oak Four- 
door Cabinet, 

May be view ; on and Wednesday next, when Catalogues may 
be had.— 54, Pall Mail. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfuily give Notice that they will hold the Following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square : — 

On MONDAY, June 26, and TUESDAY, June 27, 
at 1 o’clock, the COLLECTION x! A “are RES and DRAWINGS of the 
late CHARLES J. GALLOWAY, 

On TUESDAY, June 27, atl o’clock Fine OLD 
WORCESTER and CHELSEA PORCELAIN, the Property of E. W. 
WALKER, Esq. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 28, at 1 o'clock, Fine 
EARLY ENGLISH SILVER PL4TE, the Property of H. W. H 
DUNSMURS, Esq., and from numerous sources. 

On WEDNESDAY, June 28, at 2 o'clock, Choice 
WINES from the CELLARS of the Right Hon. VISCOUNT POWERS- 
COURT, deceased, Sir GEORGE ELLIO’, Bart., deceased, and Cul. 
CORNWALL LEGH, deceased. 

On THURSDAY, June 29, at 1 o’clock, a 
CASKET of JEWELS, the Property of REUBEN D. SASSOON, Esq., 
deceased, and JEWELS from private sources. 

On THURSDAY, June 29, at 2 o'clock, Fine 
WINES, the Property of T. LLANWARNE, Esq.. decease’ ; PORT, 
CHAMPAGNE, and CIGARS, the Property of Sir GEORGF ELLIO?Y, 
Bart., deceased. 

On FRIDAY, June 30, at 1 o’clock, Fine OLD 
FRENCH DECORATIV E OBJECTS, and OLD SEVRES and DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On SATURDAY, July 1, at 1 o’clock, MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late Sir JOHN BARRAN, Burt., 
and others. 

On SATURDAY, July 8, at 1 o'clock, JMPORT- 
ANT PICTURES by OL) MASTERS, the Property of the late Lady 
ASHEURTON, by order of the Executor. 


[L,ONGMAN’S MAGAZIN &E, 
JULY. Price 6d. 
we M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell!) 











WILD W a 
ters XVIII - 

The LOVELY fi LONG. By Leslie Winter. 

TAKAGI SAN. By H. L. Norris. 

The SPOILS of OFFICE. By M. MacDonagh. 

MIDSUMMER in IRELAND. By Maud E. Sargeant. 

ADOVE the BUOMS. ByG. S. Ellis. 

THAT WONDERFUL EVENING. By Mrs. Walford. 

The BIRDS and BEAUTIES of an OLD ORCHARD. 
Legge. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 
Wes SLEYAN HALL, WESTMINSTER. — 
Select ed Design ; Sculpture at the Royal Academy (with llus- 
trations); Notes and Sketches in Scuthern Italy (concluded) ; The 
Ir ad of Arebitects— Presentation of Koyal Gold Medal, with Por- 
of Sir Aston Webb; Architecture at the Royal Acedemy (IV.); 
Dechy and Preservation of Stone- Work (LI.) Types of Concrete-Steei 
Structures (Student’ s Colamn), &°.—See the RUTLDER of June 24 (4d., 
by post 4 Through any Newsagent or on from the Publisher of 
he Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C 


Chap- 


By W. Heneage 














MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


RUSSIA FROM WITHIN. 


By ALEXANDER ULAR. Post 8vo, 8s. éd. net. 
** Will come as a shock to some very sincere friends of Russia. Those who confound the Russian Nation with the 
Bureaucratic System will be inclined to dispute a number of apparently improbable facts, which, although they do not 
make pretty reaiing, are authentic, historical, exact.”—From the Preface. 


An Entirely New Series of Literary Monographs. 
ILLUSTRATED CAMEOS OF LITERATURE. 


Edited by Dr. GEORGE BRANDES, of which Two Volumes are NOW READY. 


RICHARD WAGNER AS POET. 


By WOLFGANG GOLTHER. 
Numerous Illustrations, including Four Designs by AUBREY BEARDSLEY, Facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 


MAXIM GORKI. By Hans Ostwald. 


Numerous Illustrations, including Two Portraits and Sepia Reproductions from Photographs by GORKI. 
*.* The object of the Series is to afford an agreeable and easy method of seeing personalities and periods in the Search- 
light of modern criticism, presented with all the lucidity that only the Masters of a Subject can command. Small 4to, 


Jel NATURALISM IN ENGLAND. 


Being the Fourth Volume of “ Main Currents of 191h Century Literature.”” By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. Post 8vo, 12s. net. 


‘This masterly survey......will have a sure welcome from all readers of English who can appreciate a criticism, 
e.udite far beyond the common, that can still subordinate learning to ideas and insight.”—Scotsman, 


THE HISTORY OF THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


By IDA M. TARBELL. 80 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
“ Practically certain to always be what may be desciibed as the authoritative account of the Standard Oil Truat...... 


mainly based on official documents.”—Financial Times. 
*« Even the most confirmed advocates of the Trust system could hardly fail to recognise the authority of ~~ Moaage 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON FOOD. —_— 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ECONOMY IN NUTRITION. 


By RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Director of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, &e, Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
‘‘ The work is a valuable one, and will long remain a standard of reference on th2 subject of nutrition.”—Ffield, 


MRS. JACOB’S NEW BOOK. 
VERSES. By Violet Jacob, 


Author of ‘The Sheep Stealers,’ ‘The Interlopers.’ 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**Mrs. Violet Jacob...... is approaching the public by a new road. Her ‘Verses’ show many of the qualities of her 
fiction. They all have imagination and music. Here and there is a couplet to be remembered......that has distance in 
it, and golden evening and a breathless summer stillness.”—Avening Standard. 


SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


Mi. HEINEMANN ANNOUNCES A NEW NOVE! ind JACK LONDON, AUTHOR OF ‘THE CALL OF 
THE WILD,’ &. 


THE GAME. 


Au engrossing story of the Prize Ring, told with all the customary verve of the writer. [Ready July 5. 
THE WALKING DELEGATE. By Leroy Scott. With Frontispiece. 
[Ready June 26. 


AT CLOSE RANGE. By F. Hopkinson Smith. Illustrated. 
A DARK LANTERN. By Elizabeth Robins. 


‘* The most engrossing and intellectualiy delightful book of the year.”—Black and White. 
** By far the best novel Miss Robins has yet written.’’—Speaker. 


THE WISE WOODS. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


“In portraying the stormy, wayward character of this girl (Vashti) Mrs. Dudeney has achieved...... a triumph.” 
“ A curiously fascinating book.’”’—Atheneum. Ladies’ Field. 


DUKE'S SON. By Cosmo Hamilton. 


“* Gay, cynical, kindly, amusing, and distinctly clever.” —Academy. 


THE MACDONNELLS. By Lady Sykes. 


“Henry Macdonnell and his Calvinistic mother might have been conceived by Thackeray.”— 


TOLLA THE COURTESAN. By E. Rodocanachi. 


‘* Mr. Frederick Lawton......is to be complimented upon the discernment and adequacy with which his task has been 
accomplished. The book is a sketch of private life in Rome atthe beginning of the eighteenth century...... Asound 
historical picture. The author is to be commended, too, for his delicacy, for the book is perfectly suitable for general 
reading.— Atheneum, “A brilliant historical si udy.’ "Pall Mall Guzette. 


THE STIGMA. By Jessie L. Herbertson. 


“ A remarkable novel.”—Manchester Courier. 


THE BEST SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


THE RIGHT OF WAY. By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
THE MANXMAN. By Hall Caine. 

IF I WERE KING. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
FLAMES. By Robert Hichens. 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By Richard Harding Davis. 


ALSO A CHEAP EDITION, WITH AN ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED PAPER COVER, OF 
THE TIME MACHINE. By H.G. Wells. 1s. net. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


[Second Impression in the press. 


Morning Post. 
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MACMILLAN &CQO.’S so 9 eats BLACKETT| T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
eg to announce the publication of LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. Mr. F. A. McKENZIE’S New ee 


NORWAY 
and the Union with 
SWEDEN. 
By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 
AND HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A. Hon.D.Litt. Hon.LL.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Cambridge University. 8vo, 
123. net. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


By A.C. BENSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


By DAVID G. RITCHIB, M.A. LL.D., sometime Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
Rdited, with a Memoir, by Prof. ROBERT LATTA, M.A, 
D.Phil. 8vo, 10s. net. 








THE 
ANNUAL OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


No. X., Session 1903-4. Wlustrated, 17s. net. [Tuesday. 

Contents :—The Palace of Knossos, A. J. Evans; Teams of 
Ball Players at Sparta, M. N. Tod ; Grotesques and the Evil 
Bye, A. J. B. Wace; Old Egyptian Ploughs, H. Schiifer ; 
Mystica Vannus Iacchi, Miss J. E. Harrison; S. Western 
Laconian Sites, KE. S. Forster; Excavations at Palaikastro, 
R. M. Dawkins and C. T. Currelly, &c. 


ENGLISH GOLDSMITHS 
AND THEIR MARKS. 


A History of the Goldsmiths and Plateworkers of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with over 11,000 Marks, reproduced 
in Facsimile from authentic Examples. By CHARLES 
JAMES JACKSON, F.S.A. Imperial 8vo, 42s. net. 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION NOW READY. 


A TREATISE ON 
CHEMISTRY. 


By Sir H. EK. ROSCOH, F.R.S., and C. SCOHORLEMMER, 
F.R.S. Vol. I. The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. New 
Edition, completely Revised by Sir H. EB. ROSCOK, assisted 
by Dr. H. G. COLMAN and Dr. A. HARDEN. With 
217 Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J.B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY ERICH- 
SEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
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Scandinavia: a Political History of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden from 1513 to 1900. 
By R. Nisbet Bain. ‘Cambridge His- 
torical Series.’’ (Cambridge, University 
Press. ) 

THERE is a great scarcity in our literature 

of historical works on certain of the 

European countries, and this is pre- 

eminently the case with Sweden and her 

Scandinavian sisters. Defoe wrote a 

‘History of the Wars of his Present 

Majesty, Charles XII., King of Sweden, by 

a Scots Gentleman in the Swedish Service’ 

(1715); and the laborious Dr. Dunham, 

among his many compilations in Dr. 

Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopeedia,’ included 

a history of our Scandinavian neighbours 

(1839). The latter is certainly rather a 

heavy book, and the first readable history 

of these countries appears to be that pub- 
lished by Miss E. OC. Otté in 1874, which, if 
not a brilliant composition, is accurate and 
trustworthy. This lady was also the author 
of a little grammar of Swedish in 

‘‘Triibner’s Series,” which is well spoken of 

by competent scholars, and is probably the 

only grammar of Swedish in existence for 

English students. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain has on this occasion a 
more limited range, as he treats of the 
Scandinavian kingdoms after 1513 only. 
He is lucky not to be required to go 
at any length into the earlier period, 
which would probably find few readers. 
He has already written with considerable 
success on Charles XII. and Gustavus III. 
To the majority of Englishmen Sweden is 
the country of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. They may know something 
of Gustavus Vasa, the more so because he 
has been put upon the English stage. We 
occasionally find a man who has heard of 
Gustavus III., but he will perhaps confuse 





him with Gustavus Adolphus. Even 
Charles XII. owes much of his reputation 
to Voltaire’s ‘ Life,’ which to the ordinary 
reader has great value for style, but is 
full of inaccuracies, as the Polish king 
Stanislaus Leszczynski pointed out in some 
well-known strictures which he addressed 
to the author. Dr. Johnson has further 
increased this fame by his splendid passage 
in the Imitation of Juvenal’s tenth satire. 
Many also remember Pope’s 


From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 


Of Danish kings and Norwegiancelebrities 
very little is known in this country. In 
modern times Ibsen has brought to the 
front a neglected language—or shall we say 
dialect? In his preface Mr. Bain makes 
some remarks full of truth on the extreme 
folly of the constant struggles between 
Sweden and Denmark, whereby the Scan- 
dinavian element has been weakened and 
German encroachments encouraged. The 
Danish language has had to struggle against 
the constant attempts to thrust Germanisms 
upon it. Oehlenschlaeger, one of the chief 
Danish poets, whose statue adorns a street of 
Copenhagen, actually wrotesomeof his poems 
in German, and justified himself for so doing 
on the ground that when he wrote in Danish 
he wrote for about six hundred people, the 
number at which he fixed the cultivated and 
literary men of Copenhagen. These con- 
stant struggles between the Scandinavian 
sisters no doubt help to explain the fact that 
Swedish and Danish literature, with the ex- 
ception of some ballads, does not begin before 
the eighteenth century, and Norwegian 
not before the nineteenth. Mr. Bain, 
who is somewhat hyperbolical in his 
praises, talks about ‘‘the unusually mani- 
fold and brilliant ” Scandinavian literature. 
We venture to think that this encomium is 
rather wide of the mark. Of course we 
have Holberg and Hans Andersen among 
the Danes, Ibsen among the Norwegians, 
and Bellmann, Rydberg, and Tegnér among 
the Swedes; the last is chiefly conspicuous 
for his attempts to Byronize the simple 
Scandinavian sagas. There are also a few 
second-rate lyrical poets among the Swedes, 
the best of whom is probably Stagnelius, 
remembered chiefly for one exquisite lyric. 
We have found Mr. Bain’s narrative clear 
and very readable. Perhaps he is too 
magisterial in tone, and he uses such grand 
epithets for his heroes that we have diffi- 
culty in realizing how narrow their sphere 
of action often was. In many particulars 
they remind us of the Scotch, who have made 
some noble history, but as it were in a 
corner. The output of literature, however, 
among the Scots has been very much greater 
than anything the Scandinavian peoples 
can show. In another respect, also, Scot- 
land resembles the Scandinavian peninsula : 
both had a corrupt and licentious clergy, 
and in both countries the Reformation was 
brought about with unusual violence. 

We have read with much pleasure the 
account given by Mr. Bain of the great 
expedition of Gustavus Adolphus, termi- 
nating in the fatal battle of Liitzen. We 
do not follow his account of Charles XII. 
with equal enthusiasm. We rather agree 
with the German historian that he was a 
brutal man, who freely sacrificed men for 
his caprice, as indeed Mr, Bain partly allows 





in his account of the march of Charles 
through Russia in 1709. His great victories 
were mostly won against untrained troops. 
He undid the work of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Sweden receded from her proud position in 
Europe, which she owed to the genius of 
one man, and her external and internal 
development was put back a hundred years. 
The plan of Gustavus of a Northern Protes- 
tant confederation was in every way a great 
one, and seems to have anticipated the idea 
of Bismarck of a Prussian hegemony of 
Germany. When Mr. Bain speaks of the 
“preposterous legends’ concerning the 
death of Charles with such magisterial 
emphasis, he forgets that King Oscar, in 
his speech delivered at Stockholm in 1868, 
on the unveiling of Charles’s statue on 
the 150th anniversary of his death, told 
his countrymen that for upwards of a 
hundred years it had been more or less 
taken for granted that he was killed by 
some traitor. If, therefore, natives of 
Sweden during such a long period formed 
such an idea, there could be nothing exactly 
preposterous in it, and it must have had 
some strong arguments to support it. As no 
confession on the subject was ever made, 
and nothing more has been discovered, the 
matter remains where it was. We cannot 
see how the investigation of three surgeons, 
who examined the skull in 1859, can have 
settled it. Weare told that they arrived 
at the conclusion that the shot was fired at 
a distance and on a higher level. Coxe, in 
his ‘ Travels,’ gives the arguments for and 
against, and many people must have been 
alive in his time who remembered the 
occurrence. We cannot wonder that the 
Swedes are unwilling to adopt the un- 
patriotic opinion that the king was killed 
by one of his own subjects. 

The remarks of Mr. Bain on the invasion 
of Poland by Charles X. seem to us emi- 
nently just. He also with good reason 
brands the traitors with whom Poland at 
that time swarmed, and for some time after- 
wards, ¢.g., Morsztyn; he should also add 
the Palatine Christopher Opalinski, an 
egregious traitor, who was not ashamed to 
appear in the hypocritical garb of a censor 
morum, and lashed his countrymen in bad 
blank verse for their drunkenness, among 
other vices. Mr. Bain deals too tenderly 
with the mad Eric, who made love to Queen 
Elizabeth, as Gustavus III. reminded Coxe, 
and was willing that his brother’s wife, 
the faithful Catherine, should be handed 
over to Ivan the Terrible. This part of 
Swedish history has been well discussed by 
Mr. Hjirne, who has especially dealt with 
the relations between Sweden and Russia— 
among other important documents, with the 
account of Russia written for the Swedes 
by Kotoshikhin, which is preserved at 
Upsala. 

Mr. Bain is very severe on Patkul, 
and speaks of his having “richly deserved ” 
his atrociously cruel punishment. Had it 
been inflicted by Peter the Great, our 
author would have probably assigned it to 
Muscovite barbarity. But surely it is 
somewhat anachronistic to blame Patkul 
for having cared only for the interests of 
his order. At that time there was very 
little effort for the interests of the common 
people made by anybody. We remember 
an eminent German professor, now dead, 
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who used to brand even William the Silent 
as being merely an aristocrat, and only 
caring about aristocrats. Mr. Bain says 
nothing about the death of the unfortunate 
Girtz, who fell a victim to the revengeful 
Ulrica Eleonora. The Swedes soon repented 
of the treatment he had received. 

We must leave Mr. Bain to his enthusiasm 
for the elegant Gustavus III., whom Coxe 
found so pleasant. Our author tells us that 
he opened the Diet with a speech in the 
Swedish language, but he says nothing 
about the depressing influence which the 
French tastes of the king had upon Swedish 
morals and Swedish literature. We should 
have liked to have a little more about 
the relations of Finland to Sweden, so as to 

et a clear idea about the advantages and 

isadvantages of the union; of the depres- 
sion of its language, its aristocracy, and its 
trade. It is altogether an obscure subject. 
Why, in fact, were the Finns so often 
rebellious when their country was attached 
to Sweden? Their sufferings began before 
they were united to ‘‘ barbarous”’ Russia. 

In many points we have found Mr. 
Bain’s narrative instructive. There is not 
much scope for style in these little hand- 
books, but the author is very clear. We 
are, moreover, assisted by four excellent 
maps. The bibliography at the end of the 
book is very useful. 

For a scholar versed in many languages, 
Mr. Bain occasionally allows himself a 
certain confusion in the orthography of the 
names, both personal and geographical. 
Why is Wladyslaw, a common Polish name, 
invariably spelt ‘‘ Wladislaw” (also in the 
index)? Mr. Bain is such a purist in form 
that he correctly writes Mazepa, although 
it may well be thought that a name 
which has been domesticated among us, 
chiefly from Byron’s poem and bare-backed 
circus-riding, should be allowed to keep 
its conventional spelling. Everybody now 
knows the drastic punishment inflicted upon 
the future hetman by the husband of 
Madame Falboweka. He richly deserved 
it, for he was always a great sinner in this 
way. Again, why is Poltava spelt ‘ Pul- 
tawa’’? The place had ceased to bo Polish 
(if it is ever chronicled as such) at the time 
of the battle. The same remark would 
apply to many of the names introduced in 
the route of Charles through Russia; they 
are invariably spelt in the Polish fashion. 
On p. 118 “ Jagellonika”’? should certainly 
be Jagiellonka. ‘‘ Voronets” greatly sur- 
prises us, because this is an inaccurate 
Western spelling of the Russian Voronezh— 
there is no other form of the name. Lastly, 
“Smarganie” strikes us as curious for 
Smorgony ; is this a printer’s error, or has 
Mr. Bain chosen to transliterate the Russian 
name of a Polish village? But these are 
trifling mistakes, and need not prevent our 
enjoying a good book. It is throughout a 
scholarly production. 








Napoleon: the First Phase. By Oscar Brown- 
ing. (Lane.) 

Mr. Brownine confines himself in these 

pages for the most part to a matter- 

of-fact statement of details; and it must 

be confessed that at times the heaping up 

of details in these hard unadorned sen- 





tences is apt to become wearisome. For 
instance, we are told that, on leaving the 
Ecole Militaire at Paris, the youth 
“took with him twelve shirts, twelve collars, 
twelve pairs of socks, twelve handkerchiefs, 
two nightcaps, four pairs of stockings, a pair 
of shoe-buckles, a pair of garter-buckles, one 
sword, and a silver collar-stud; also about 
61. 10s. for the journey.” 
Stated thus baldly, these details can have 
little interest save for the most maternal 
mind ; and this instance might be matched 
several times over, the recital of really 
interesting facts being not seldom inter- 
rupted by dull trivialities, which are intro- 
duced as if, in a literary sense, they were of 
equal value. Thus, after a good account 
ot the training and discipline in that school, 
there occur irritatingly disjointed sentences 
like the following :— 

‘* The cadets changed their linen three times 
a week. The daily white shirt of the Etonian 
was not required, and they received new 
uniforms in April and October, which, in 
Napoleon’s time, were blue with red facings.” 

In regard to historical accuracy as dis- 
tinct from literary presentment, the volume 
is, on the whole, meritorious. Here and there 
Mr. Browning’sjudgment may bechallenged ; 
but the recital of facts is generally correct, 
and will suffice to dispel many misappre- 
hensions current in the pre-scientific period 
of Napoleonic study. The labours of M. 
Frédéric Masson and of M. Arthur Cauquet 
(to whom the author expresses, in the 
preface, his manifold obligations) have 
cleared away many legends from this part 
of the story, and have enabled us to see not 
only the real Bonaparte as he was at school 
and in the barrack, but also the conditions 
of life in which he there moved, and the 
character of the studies, and that of the 
cadets and officers with whom he associated, 
and duly to estimate the discipline, or lack 
of discipline, which prevailed. Mr. Brown- 
ing has selected from the wealth of materials 
accumulated by the two French scholars 
above named enough to present a satis- 
factory account on all these heads, and he 
has very properly prefaced his narrative by 
briefly describing the state of Corsica, its 
administration by the French, the position 
held by the Bonaparte and Ramolino 
families, and the characteristicsof Napoleon’s 
father and mother. We also find full 
references to his birth, a topic on which 
Mr. Browning is patriarchally frank and 
communicative. There seems to be a mis- 
statement on p. 41 respecting the date at 
which the Corsican, Ilari, made his sub- 
mission ‘to the English.” Mr. Browning 
gives it as May, 1816; but surely all 
resistance to Louis XVIII. had vanished 
before that time, and the submission would 
be to him, not to the English force 
dispatched several months previously. 

Elsewhere we note small incongruities, 
as when, on p. 52, Mr. Browning seems 
to discredit the stories of the young 
Napoleon’s unsociability, or refers it, if it 
existed, to his moral austerity, whereas 
on p. 55 we read, of the same period: ‘ He 
lived a solitary existence, suile2 and ill- 
tempered.” Oa p. 44 we are told that 
Napoleon at Autun “learned sufficient 
French to converse fluently and to write 
little exercises.’’? Later (about the time 
spent at Brienne) we read: ‘‘He never 





learned Latin—indeed, French was to him 
a foreign language.”’ It is also curious to 
have the accounts of fees and expenses in 
French schools presented solely in £ s. d., 
and not in the first instance in louis. The 
statement (p. 69) that Napoleon lost his first 
battle on French soil at Brienne is not quite 
accurate. The battle of February Ist, 1814, 
took place at La Rothiére, some five miles 
away from that town. A correction ig 
needed, but is not given, in the account of the 
“day” of August 10th, 1792, as dictated by 
Napoleon at St. Helena. He there stated 
that ‘“‘the greater part of the National 
Guard was on the side of the king”—in 
the fighting at the Tuileries. This is cer- 
tainly incorrect. All the best authorities 
agree in referring the catastrophe in 
the last instance to the inability of 
Louis XVI. to inspire enthusi¢sm in the 
National Guards, and to the consequent 
defection of by far the greater part 
of them. These defects in Mr. Browning’s 
narrative are small if considered singly, 
and are doubtless due to _ insufficient 
proof-reading; but they somewhat impair 
complete confidence in the care of the 
author. To the same category we may 
refer one or two solecisms in translation 
from the French. 

To turn to more important matters, we 
may note that Mr. Browning gives as clear 
an account as can be given in a small space 
of the strifes between the Paolists and the 
republicans in Corsica; but we think that 
he is scarcely fair to the former, especially 
in the statement (p. 211) :— 

‘*War was declared [by France] against 

England on February Ist, 1793. This tended 
to make Paoli unpopular, because he had lived 
twenty years in London, and had received a 
pension from George III.” 
This is put very loosely. Tho facts are that 
Paoli, after fighting heroically against the 
French, escaped with difficulty in 1769, and 
sought refuge in England, where his urgent 
needs were met by a pension which few 
Corsicans, if any, grudged to him; and 
that at the time of the outbreak of war 
between France and England in 1793, he 
had the support of the great majority of 
Corsicans, being unpopular only with the 
French or Republican faction to which the 
Bonapartes adhered. The volume closes 
with an account of the siege of Toulon, and 
of the part there played by the young Napo- 
leon; but the share which he had in the 
origination of the plan that led to the reduc- 
tion of that stronghold is somewhat exag- 
gerated. There are also interesting docu- 
ments on this subject in Appendix II., and 
there is an adequate index; but the value 
of the book for students is lessened by an 
entire absence of references to original 
authorities in foot-notes. 








City Development: a Study of Parks, 
Gardens, and Culture Institutes. By 
Patrick Geddes. (Edinburgh, Geddes 
& Co.; Bournville, the St. George 
Press. ) 


Tuts is a remarkable example of the truth 
that the mind of the writer, and not the 
occasion or the theme, supplies the matter 
of every book, determines the logical con- 
tent of every subject. In this case the 
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occasion is certainly local, the theme seem- 
ingly of the most restricted character. 
A minor Scottish town—we talk from the 
foolish standpoint of the census, which is 
ignorant of history and indifferent to virtue 
—has been presented by the cheerful Mr. 
Carnegie with a park of no _ great 
dimensions. What to do with the park is 
primarily the subject which Prof. Geddes, 
at the request of the Carnegie Dunfermline 
Trust, sets out to treat. But as there have 
gone with the gift of lands certain moneys, 
to be administered by the Trust for the 
recreative, educational, and social purposes 
which the park is intended to subserve, the 
theme widens at once into something other 
than a botanist’s, or even a landscape- 
gardener’s report. In the hands of Prof. 
Geddes it becomes a treatise on education, 
a reading of history, a vision of the world, 
a criticism of life. 

Yet be it said at once that we have here 
no ordinary case of that centrifugal tendency 
which often indicates a defect of inhibi- 
tion and co-ordination rather than an 
extravagance of power—that aptness to 
expatiate upon general aspects which too 
often betrays an insufficient knowledge of, 
or patience with, the world of detail and the 
claims of reality. As nothing could be 
more concrete and special than the reference 
under which Prof. Geddes has gone to 
work, so nothing could be more naturalistic, 
detailed, and thorough—more directly in- 
spired by the actual scene, or in closer 
contact with the local ground — than 
the recommendations which he submits to 
the Trust in this imposing volume. Of the 
ground, indeed, within the park and around 
it, he has literally studied every yard, and 
taken cognizance of every movement of its 
contour lines ; and along with this geological 
survey has gone a photographic exploration 
of the landscape resources or possibilities of 
the park as viewed from innumerable stand- 
pointsand under many conditions. We under- 
stand that for three months before a line of 
this report was written, Prof. Geddes daily 
spent the whole time ’twixt dawn and dusk 
in Pittencrieff Park, ostensibly in making 
these exact observations, but not less really, 
we fancy, in learning what the park, as a 
living thing in nature, had to say to him at 
its own chosen hours. An acquaintance 
equally intimate with the history of Dun- 
fermline, and with its present as containing 
much of its past, has been considered not 
less essential to the purposes of this report. 
For a city also is, for Prof. Geddes, a living 
thing, and has something which it would 
say, some truth which it would reveal, to 
those who have sympathy and knowledge. 
Still more has it something which it would 
be, if only that which obstructs and that 
which perverts could be obviated or exor- 
cised, and it were left free to move in the 
line of its true development and achieve its 
proper identity. Thus relieved and released 
everywhere, enabled to gather from without, 
yet permitted to grow from within, the city 
would tend to individuality even as humanity 
a and to beauty as the things of nature 

0. 

In all respects the promise of rele- 
vance to fact and possibility, place and 
plan, which these preliminary studies in 
Pittencrieff Park give out, is faithfully 
redeemed by the whole report. In a book 





containing a thousand detailed directions and 
unfolding half a score of distinct projects 
which are almost as vast as they are illumi- 
nating, we find the writer on all needful 
occasions precise as an architect, practical 
as a master-builder, careful of means and 
material as any contractor might be. Some 
of the things of which he is careful are 
things which contractors and master- 
builders, perhaps also architects and trusts, 
if left to themselves, are apt to have a short 
way with. But nowhere is Prof. Geddes 
more in earnest than at these perilous junc- 
tures; and he does not disguise his convic- 
tion that if certain diabolic improvements 
are carried out—if these old stables are 
pulled down, if a certain primitive mill is 
not permitted to live and earn its livelihood 
in its old way, or if the plain and Puritan 
seventeenth-century mansion house is to 
give place to something rococo and be- 
witched—then the loss will be Scotland’s, 
the disgrace Dunfermline’s, for ever. It is 
for Dunfermline therefore to take heed. 
Let her count carefully and keep well those 
treasures, those monuments of her olden 
life, ‘“‘ which a city holds in trust for its 
nation, for the larger world” —and which 
the said nation and the world, ‘hanks to 
this report, will not fail to look for now 
from time to time. 

And, indeed, should Prof. Geddes’s re- 
commendations be made effective, the world 
will be likely to look to Dunfermline for a 
great deal; for such a race of citizens, in 
fine, and such fruits of citizenship as not 
Florence, and hardly Athens, has given the 
pattern for. Possibly a perception of these 
impending obligations may go to hinder 
the full adoption of the social-culture scheme 
here unfolded. Dunfermline may have 
some dread of being found unworthy when 
tried by the standard of its opportunities. 
But it will have failed by that standard as 
it is, if all this knowledge and wisdom has 
been cried in its streets, if all this vision 
and purpose, this enthusiasm of science and 
of humanity, has been opened to it in vain. 
For the work is such as has never been 
done for any city before. The knowledge 
out of which the thought should issue has 
not been in the world till our own day ; and 
perhaps minds capable of the combinations 
which we find here are few in a century, 
rarer even than those divine differential 
aptitudes which—in poetry, in music, or in 
abstract thought— we acclaim as genius. 
This opinion, we have little doubt, will be 
shared by all those who, from a careful 
study of the whole book, have appre- 
hended intimately ‘‘the way in which 
Prof. Geddes’s mind works” (in Mr. 
Booth’s phrase), and have realized the 
number of directions in which that mind 
is sure and vitalizing. 

It is in part this interest of the book as 
an intellectual manifestation, and in part the 
scientific validity, the imaginative sweep of 
its greater projects and contentions, which 
give ‘City Development’ a claim to be 
considered as other than a local docu- 
ment, or a merely scientific or sociological 
work. The purpose for which it was written 
may be served or no, as the parish pump 
or the local signiory shall decide. That 
Botanic Garden not made from books nor 
presenting ‘“‘mainly a cat’s - graveyard 
effect of epitaph labels,” but growing in the 





abundance of nature and for man’s pleasure ; 
that evolutionary Rock Garden, at once a 
playground, an historical life-scroll, and a 
visible section of the globe; that Nature- 
Palace, with its panorama of lands and 
peoples, teaching the citizens ‘‘ to see their 
fellow-man of different clime and race and 
colour no longer as ‘ half-devil’ but as truly 
child’’; that Open-Air Museum of socio- 
logical fact, and that Crafts Village which 
should make the ages and the industries of 
the earth simultaneous and mutually illu- 
minating ; that Institute of History, charged 
in plan and plenishings with concrete relic 
and reminder, with symbol and with sent.- 
ment—these and many other institutions of 
the cultural wonderland which Prof. Geddes 
has projected for Dunfermline may not, 
after all, have their real foundations laid 
there. But this philosophy of historical 
reality, this naturalist’s vision of an evolv- 
ing world, this personal sense of the oneness 
of life andof the immanence of upward trend 
and splendid purposes—of which the whole 
scheme isthe concrete product and part expres - 
sion—are too rare not to command recogni- 
tion among thinkers, and toovital not toenter 
largely into subsequent practice. It is true 
we might have wished to have, apart from 
any limiting reference to any local parcel 
of ground, a sufficient exposition of an out- 
look and a method of thinking that have 
been a subject of remark, if not always of 
understanding, for a good many years now. 
And yet the close reference of all this 
treatise to the conditions of a given case 
and place affords just what is needed to 
exemplify the method and vindicate the 
thought. The book should mark an era in 
its subject, for it definitely removes what 
has surely been hitherto the reproach of 
general sociology, regarded as a focussing 
of the sciences to the ends of action. Socio- 
logy, so defined, has been too like the lion’s 
cave in the fable. We have seen all the 
sciences travelling towards it, and each 
entering in turn. But we see none of them 
come out again—except in the form of an 
abstract sociologist, leaner than ever, and 
looking for more. Now Prof. Geddes, who 
has all the sciences, is of all sociologists the 
least abstract, albeit he scatters ideas and 
challenges like a Mirandola, and sees the 
cosmos wherever he looks: equally in 
the ripening kailyard and in the listeners 
to the Angelus. 

Of the illustrations with which the volume 
is richly furnished, some afford striking 
object-lessons in the art of constructive 
vision, and others are of no small intrinsic 
interest and beauty. 








Auction Prices of Books. Edited by Luther 
8. Livingston. Vol. I. (New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; London, Stock.) 


Tuts is an American compilation which we 
owe to the energy and industry of an able 
bibliographer, Mr. Livingston, and as it is 
what it professes to be, “a representative 
record, arranged in alphabetical order, from 
the commencement of the English ‘ Book- 
Prices Current’ in [Dac.] 1886 and the 
American ‘ Book-Prices Current’ in 1894 to 
1904,’ we need scarcely point out that its 
value to all who have to do with books cannot 
be exaggerated. It does not by any means 
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supersede ‘ Book-Prices Ourrent,’ but is 
rather an index to and epitome of the 
contents of the eighteen volumes of that 
most useful publication, with the American 
book-prices of the laet ten years thrown in, 
not to mention “‘some thousands of impor- 
tant auction quotations of earlier date.” 
Copious extracts have been made from the 
catalogues of such collections as the 
George Daniel, Sunderland, Beckford, 
Corser, Tite, and others which occurred 
after Lowndes was published and before 
‘Book-Prices Current’ was begun. This 
fact is in itself very important ; and, in these 
days of high pressure, to find out at a 
glance what a particular book has fetched, 
instead of having to wade through twenty- 
eight volumes, is a very great boon, 
and we cannot be too grateful to Mr. 
Livingston and his enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. for the 
work. The four volumes will contain 
nearly 100,000 records, or about 20,000 
different books and editions, alphabetically 
arranged under the authors’ names. The 
scope of the work may be briefly 
summarized thus: It includes (1) all books 
in the English language, or printed in 
England, from Caxton’s time to the present 
day, which have realized 1/. in England, or 
5 dols. in America ; (2) all books relating to 
America, wherever printed and in whatever 
language; and (3) all important incunabula 
printed on the continent of Europe, together 
with a large number of continental works of 
a later date than 1520. On the other hand, 
most books of the seventeenth and two 
succeeding centuries printed in continental 
languages, and not relating to America, are 
excluded; whilst, for reasons which will be 
obvious, most extra-illustrated books are 
likewise omitted. 

Mr. Livingston, though he has a natural 
and excusable bias in favour of Americana, 
has built up his great work on a well- 
defined basis, and in going carefully 
through his well-packed pages we cannot 
but admit that he has done his work 
admirably. We think, indeed, that he has, 
in one way, done it more thoroughly than 
was necessary, by following too closely the 
limitations which he set himself. Take, 
for instance, such an entry as the first 
edition of Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ 
1857-61. There are eight entries of copies 
sold in England and America, and these 
vary from 1/. 1s. to 14 dols. It would 
have been a material economy of space 
to include only the highest and lowest 
amounts, with the respective years of sale, 
and so compress into a single line what 
now takes thirteen. There are hundreds 
of books in the first volume which might 
readily have been submitted to this process 
of condensation, and the space thus saved 
could have been utilized for annotations of 
really rare and important books. Mr. 
Livingston is, we think, too sparing in the 
matter of annotation, although we frankly 
recognize that if he had not done violence to 
his desires in this respect he would never 
have got through his task. In the case of 
early English Bibles, Caxtons, and so forth, 
he has refrained from giving collations, 
but has briefly indicated the defects of 
each copy, and it is sometimes curious 
and interesting to notice the variations in 
the descriptions of the same copy in two 





sales. For instance, when the Coverdale 
Bible of 1535 was in the Tite sale at 
Sotheby’s in May, 1874, it lacked “title, 
six other leaves, and map’’; when it was 
sold at Christie’s in April, 1900, the “title, 
first two leaves of dedica ion, fol. ii, map, 
and last three leaves’ were enumerated 
as being in facsimile, which seems to sug- 
gest that all the faults of this example 
were not fully set out in the Tite catalogue. 
A good many discrepancies, indeed, will be 
discovered in different descriptions of the 
same copy at an interval of a few years: 
imperfect books are often perfected in the 
course of time, and minor defects were not 
regarded as worth mentioning a quarter of 
acentury ago. To-day the smallest defect 
is mentioned, counting even blank leaves, 
the absence or presence of which makes a 
very considerable difference in the com- 
mercial value of a Caxton or a Fust & 
Schoeffer. 

It does not follow that because a book 
is very rare it is also valuable. There is, 
as Mr. Livingston points out in his excel- 
lent preface, a buyer somewhere for a copy 
of every printed book. The difficulty which 
most booksellers experience is the running 
down of that particular collector. Then 
again book-collecting, like all other things, 
has its fashions, and men will collect with 
assiduity to-day what they would have 
trampled on ten years ago, and what they 
may throw out ten years hence. Some few 
of these ups and downs may be traced in 
the first volume of Mr. Livingston’s great 
encyclopedia of books and their prices; 
other and still more striking illustrations 
will be observed in the succeeding volumes, 
when the juvenilia of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling and R. L. Stevenson are pitilessly 
tabulated. Many of these sudden “‘ booms ”’ 
are due more to trade engineering 
than to any real demand on the part of 
genuine collectors, and if booksellers have 
frequently burnt their fingers over some of 
their speculations, they do not deserve 
much sympathy. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Livingston 
has not followed Mr. Slater with that blind 
faith which sometimes leads to disaster. 
But he has not sufficiently made use of 
the many, if sometimes minor corrections 
of Mr. Slater’s useful annual which have 
appeared for some years in Zhe Atheneum. 
Accuracy in books of this description is of 
the utmost consequence. Mr. Slater, as 
well as Mr. Livingston, has to depend 
almost entirely on the sale catalogues, and 
these, in their turn, are often compiled 
at very high pressure; if a book is 
described and sold under the hammer as 
perfect, it is only reasonable to assume that 
it has noimperfections. But it often happens 
that defects are only announced when a 
book is put up for sale, and if these defects 
are accepted by the auctioneer as reasonable, 
they are duly entered in the sale catalogue, 
and are consequently open to any one who 
cares to look for them. For instance, “ por- 
trait inserted’’ should have been deleted 
from the entry of J. P. Camus, ‘ Nature’s 
Paradox,’ 1652, sold at Sotheby’s in June, 
1902. The very interesting copy of Burns’s 
‘Poems,’ Kilmarnock, 1786 (with the last 
leaf in facsimile), which realized 56/. in the 
same sale, is entirely omitted by Mr. Living- 
ston. It ought further to have been men- 





tioned that the copy of Bunyan’s ‘ Holy 
War,’ 1682, likewise in the same sale, con- 
tained the very scarce advertisement leaf 
beginning ‘Some say the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ is not mine,” &c., as this to some 
extent explains the very high price (149/.) 
paid for that copy; moreover, ‘ Book- Prices 
Current’ states (and we have no notes to 
the contrary) that this copy contained the 
folding plate. Mr. Livingston distinctly 
says ‘“‘no folding plate.” Clearly the two 
statements are in conflict, and we think 
that Mr. Slater is correct in this instance, 
The Hope Edwardes copy of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
translated by Shelton, and sold in 1901 for 
52/., was returned as imperfect, and after- 
wards resold for 23/., so that the former 
price, uncorrected, is misleading. Minute 
examination might reveal other debatable 
points ; but as a solid, conscientious piece of 
work, we can cordially commend Mr. Living- 
ston’s ‘Auction Prices of Books.’ Like 
all other books of the same kind, it must be 
used with intelligence, and not relied upon 
too implicitly. ‘‘ Verify your quotations”’ 
is a form of advice which is often needed in 
+ with bibliographical books of all 
inds. 








Marie Caroline, Reine des Deux-Siciles. Par 
André Bonnefons. (Paris, Perrin.) 


Amone the queens who have aroused in 
their votaries and enemies a passion of 
admiration or hatred, few figures are more 
interesting than that of the unhappy sister 
of Marie Antoinette, who for forty-six years 
was titular sovereign of Southern Italy. 
It is the lot of certain persons to act as 
sedatives ; others, again, have an inspiring 
or irritant quality which keeps their sur- 
roundings in a state of fervour or ferment. 
Both kinds doubtless have their uses as 
foils one to the other; but it is an untoward 
destiny which yokes a frolicsome colt with 
a heavy cart-horse; and that was the lot 
which exigencies of State imposed on the 
two lively daughters of Maria Theresa. In 
1768 the empress-queen gave in marriage 
Marie Caroline, then in her sixteenth year, 
to Ferdinand IV. of Naples. Two years 
later Hapsburg policy bestowed on the 
Dauphin of France, soon to become Louis 
XVI., the Archduchess Marie Antoinette 
at an even earlier age. The bridegrooms 
were but one year older than their brides, 
and it is generally recognized that they were 
intended by nature to be gamekeepers 
rather than kings. It would be interesting 
to speculate what might have been the out- 
come of events if the two monarchs had had 
the wish of their hearts and devoted them- 
selves solely to sport, leaving affairs of State 
to their ambitious, if not able consorts. 
From this attractive though unpractical 
train of thought we turn to notice the 
actual course of events in the life of the 
elder sister, though it is well to remember 
that the sympathy which always existed 
between them inspired subsequently in the 
Queen of Naples that implacable hatred of 
France which counted for so much in 
European politics and in the life of Nelson. 
Marie Caroline had little difficulty in gain- 
ing the upper hand over her husband, and 
when she gave birth to a prince she gained 
the right (for which Maria Theresa stipulated 
in the marriage contract) to take her place 
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in the King’s Council. Her influence 
sufficed to remove from power, in the year 
1777, the Minister Tanucci, who had 
formerly kept the young prince and king 
in a kind of tutelage. Soon all was 
changed. The influence of the Court of 
Spain waned, while that of the Hapsburgs 
steadily grew—a development furthered by 
the adroitness and tenacity of purpose of 
the new Minister, Acton. It is not our 
purpose here to seek to fathom the mystery 
which hangs over the figure of this remark- 
able man. The time has not yet come 
when his career can be described with 
justice and certainty. The author repeats, 
though without malevolence, some of the 
stories told against him, but admits that, 
after receiving the portfolio for Foreign 
Affairs in 1788, he did something to in- 
vigorate the policy of the Neapolitan State. 

The outbreak of the French Revolution 
and the fall of that monarchy brought 
about an entirely new situation. Thence- 
forth Marie Caroline’s jealousy of Spain 
was swallowed up in her boundless hatred 
of France. The Court of Naples, it is true, 
recognized the French Republic, but that 
action was known to be due only to fear of 
Latouche-Tréville’s fleet. An alliance with 
England was now all-important, in order to 
secure the Neapolitan coasts from insult ; 
and it was this motive of self-interest which 
impelled Ferdinand, Marie Caroline, and 
Acton to turn to the Court of St. James. M. 
Bonnefons’s conjecture that Acton’s conduct 
was prompted by his gratification at receiv- 
ing the title of ‘“‘lord” is surprisingly 
modern. The Neapolitan statesman was 
Sir John Francis Acton, and he succeeded 
to that rank on the death of his cousin in 
1791. In fact, the rupture with France lay 
in the nature of things, especially after the 
execution of Louis XVI. By the treaty of 
July 20th, 1793, the Neapolitan Court 
agreed to place its fleet and 6,000 soldiers 
at the service of Great Britain for the 
common cause against the French Republic. 
What the Neapolitans did during the 
siege of Toulon by the republicans is 
well known. M. Bonnefons says: “ [ils] 
s’étaient comportés vaillamment.” In 
his reference to that event he gives 
another proof of the insufficiency of his 
study by using the phrase, “le général 
espagnol [sic] O’Hara commandait |’armée 
de terre.” More valuable is his account of 
the way in which Ferdinand IV. shirked his 
duties to his ally, Austria, in 1796, and 
made the first overtures for peace with 
France without the knowledge of his 
queen. 

The account provided of the events of 
1798-9 is often incomplete and untrust- 
worthy, chiefly because the author has not 
utilized the English materials on the sub- 
ject, notably the works of Capt. Mahan and 
the volume of dispatches ‘Nelson and the 
Neapolitan Jacobins,’ recently edited for the 
Navy Records Society. That Nelson acted 
with regrettable ferocity, especially towards 
Caracciolo, must be admitted; but the 
authority conferred on him by the king at 
Palermo gave him the right to override the 
terms which Cardinal Ruffo had granted to 
the Neapolitan leaders, and M. Bonnefons 
ought further to point out that, while the 
British admiral allowed the terms of the 
capitulation of Castellamare to hold good 





because it had been completed, he claimed 
that he had the right to annul the other 
capitulations which had not been completed. 
Further, in this matter Nelson was acting 
not as a British admiral, but as the pleni- 
potentiary of the king. However, the author 
does not spare his censures of the queen, 
and even of the Neapolitan republicans. 
He justly exposes the trickery which had 
enabled them to seize the Castle of St. 
Elmo from the royalists, and ventures on 
the rather sweeping assertion that their 
previous conduct was totally devoid of 
patriotism. Granted that they did great harm 
to their country, yet it was surely due in 
the main to ignorance and desperation. 
M. Bonnefons does well to print in an 
appendix the remarks of the queen on the 
capitulation signed by Ruffo and Foote: 
they are the ravings of a woman half mad 
with longings for revenge. 


The later chapters of this work show the 
same defect which we have already noticed— 
a lack of knowledge of the evidence on the 
British side, especially of the archives of the 
Foreign Office, which have beentosomeextent 

ublished. The author follows Thiers and 
Sorel in assuming that Malta was 
the sole cause of the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens, and that England all 
along meant to keep that island. It is clear 
that he has not benefited by the researches 
of M. Coquelle (reviewed in Zhe Atheneum 
of April 29th last). We have no space in 
which to follow M. Bonnefons through the 
closing events of the queen’s life. The fall 
of Acton, the flight of the Court to Sicily, 
the hopes and fears, the plots and quarrels 
that there filled up her life, are briefly but 
clearly set forth. M. Bonnefons has not 
been able to clear up the vexed question of 
the supposed dealings of the queen with 
the French authorities in South Italy or 
Dalmatia. His treatment of this affair 
(which accounted for what he is pleased to 
term Bentinck’s ‘‘ persecution” of her) is 
less detailed and satisfactory than that of 
Mr. R. M. Johnston in ‘The Napoleonic 
Empire in Southern Italy,’ part i. chap. viii. 
Incidentally he quotes a curious story, 
reported by Alquier, according to which the 
Emperor Francis told the queen that he 
would not refuse Napoleon his daughter if 
he asked for her—this, too, during the Con- 
sulate. The final impression created by 
this work is that a being so wayward and 
passionate as Marie Caroline was certain to 
make shipwreck of her life; but the story is 
not without elements of pathos, to which 
M. Bonnefons does full justice. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Marian Sax. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Tue tendency to invent an improbable con- 
dition of things, which we noted in a 
former pleasant story by Madame Albanesi, 
‘Susannah and One Elder,’ has grown to 
large proportions in the present novel. 
Hubert Dane, villain and hero combined, 
is discovered staying at a country house, to 
which his virtuous and discarded wife is 
coming in her capacity of a professional 
singer on tour. As he intends to marry the 


| mysterious. 





daughter of his host, the proposed after- 
dinner concert is inconvenient; but Mrs. 
Dane, née Marian Sax, thoughtfully drowns 
herself to prevent further confusion. The 
interview between husband and wife and its 
sequel would appear to provide sufficient 
sensation for twenty-four hours. But, as 
Dane is escaping from the scene, with an 
unknown elderly gentleman in the same 
railway carriage, the stranger dies abruptly, 
leaving in a dressing- bag documentary 
proof that the lady just drowned is his sole 
legatee. We are not, as it might seem, 
unfairly telling the story, for all this is 
merely by way of a beginning, and extra- 
ordinary complications follow, startling to 
the legal mind. Vice seems finally left 
triumphant, although modest virtue in 
disguise comes in for some reward. The 
women of the book are more skilfully 
portrayed than the men. 





Baliol Garth. By Algernon Gissing. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


Mr. Gisstnc has a way in all his stories of 
falling just short of actual achievement, of 
conviction—in a word, of success. He has 
a nice literary sense, and considerable feel- 
ing for romance; his characterization is 
frequently good and always sincere; also, 
he writes with restraint and refinement. 
There is the uncomfortable fact, however, 
that he never wholly satisfies one ; his books 
lack rounded completion. The plot of the 
present story is almost melodramatic, the 
treatment analytic. And that, by the way, 
may be one of the sources of this writer's 
weakness. Here and there in previous 
books, and once at least in this one, 
he creates an atmosphere not unlike that of 
some of Poe’s tales—of brooding danger 
and crime, in a setting that is wild and 
We are concerned here with 
a man of good Border stock who deserts 
his family acres for the excitement of 
commercial life. We find this man on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace. He seeks to 
save himself by marriage with the well- 
dowered daughter of the man who has 
detected his financial wrongdoing, and, to 
hasten the match before exposure shall fall 
upon him, sends for his son and that son’s 
tutor from the Border home which he 
scarcely ever visits. (The man is a 
widower.) His son is an interesting, poetic- 
ally minded youth; the tutor a strong, 
scholarly man of a most unworldly sort. 
The father induces the tutor to aid him by 
pleading his cause with the woman he 
would marry; by telling her how she can 
save him from ruin, and by interesting her 
in the boy. The tutor agrees, chiefly to 
shield the boy and his family from disgrace. 
But afterwards he repents, for he falls 
under the fascination of the girl to whom 
he should plead his employer’s cause. In 
the end his word stops a clandestine 
marriage; exposure comes, and the father 
is sent to prison for a long term. Later 
the tutor marries the girl, who is wealthy 
in her own right. Withal, he has a fine 
sense of honour. ‘The book tells of his 
attempt to reconcile the facts and his sense 
of honour, and of the tragic aftermath ; 
and is, after all, a good tale, told with 
ability. 
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Tuts is one of the numerous band of stories 
which tell of the adventures of an American 
at the Court of a tiny State in Central 
Europe. Its treatment lacks distinction, but 
the tale has one or two features of ori- 
ginality. In the beginning, the hero is 
seen in the act of waking in bed in a Paris 
hotel. How he came there, why his dark 
hair should now be fair, and his ordinarily 
clean-shaven face bear a beard of some 
months’ growth. is more than this gentle- 
man can explain. He dresses himself in 
clothes he cannot remember ever having 
seen before, and, meeting by chance a fellow- 
American at acafé, succeeds in establishing 
his identity in this man’s mind, only to 
learn the embarrassing fact that he is 
regarded by his friends in America as a 
swindler, who disappeared from New York 
several months before with a large number 
of valuable securities. The position is one 
of some interest and novelty. Later we 
learn that our hero has been kept under 
hypnotic influence all this while by the 
chief of a party of conspirators who mean 
to set him on the throne of Budavia as the 
long-lost heir. He awakes at length to 
realities by reason of the death of the chief 
of the gang, under whose influence he had 
been kept. For the rest, the tale runs upon 
well-defined lines which have recently 
become stereotyped in this class of narra- 
tive. Butit is not a bad specimen of its 
class: lively, entertaining, and tolerably 
ingenious. The author’s notions of Euro- 
pean titles and how they are conferred are 
quaint. 





Zhe Unwritten Law. 
(Nutt.) 


Tuts is one of the American novels that are 
worthy of all respect and consideration. In 
such a book as this one is made conscious of 
% genuine striving after ideals, social and 
moral, as well as literary. This is Zola, 
with Anglo-Saxon restraint and without any 
trace of his singular gusto in handling 
topics that English-speaking peoples 
generally agree to treat with reserve. 
The book is animated by a fine seriousness, 
a single-minded sincerity, which pertain to 
the best and highest in American art and 
thought. It exhibits a certain crudeness, 
a certain toughness of fibre, which may 
militate against its right appreciation by 
the fastidious. But this quality is not 
really to be regretted—rather, perhaps, to 
be recognized as a natural feature of the 
more hopeful sort of American novel. In 
the present stage of America’s literary 
development fine polish and delicacy of 
style are apt, when they occur, to connote 
weakness rather than strength. The 
author of this story has obviously set him- 
self earnestly to the task of comprehending 
certain phases of American society, and pre- 
senting them, in the form of fiction, as he 
has seen them, and without reference to 
the vision and presentation of old-world 
novelists. That road leads to literature in 
fiction ; those methods should win apprecia- 
tion from all friends of American literature, 
and recognition upon this side of the Atlantic. 
In_ the beginning the story introduces 
@ simple, ignorant old German, living in a 


By Arthur Henry. 





engraver, and by the exercise of ceaseless 
thrift has accumulated perhaps a couple of 
thousand pounds, to provide for himself 
and his wife in old age, and to shield his 
children from the dangers and mischances 
of poverty. This old peasant and his wife 
are characters of beautiful simplicity. Their 
children are of another race; they are 
young Americans. The reader is introduced 
to other people in a somewhat higher social 
grade, and gets a luminous picture of that 
curious modern product, the religious man, 
superintendent of a Sunday school and so 
forth, who is caught by the tide of reckless- 
ness in finance, and led into out-and-out 
commercial dishonesty, whilst remaining a 
genuinely religious man. The bank of which 
this man is president, and which contains 
the whole of the old peasant-engraver’s 
savings, fails. The old man does not 
even know of the failure for several months, 
and then is stunned by the loss, which finds 
him too old to get further employment. 
He does not in the least understand the 
manner of his loss. The great brilliant power 
of which he knows no more than if he were 
a horse—the society which he has served 
all his life long—has snatched his treasure 
from him. Lacking a situation, he sits down 
doggedly to engrave counterfeit notes, aim- 
ing solely at supporting his family, and 
winning back from society the treasure it 
has taken from him. In due course he is 
detected and sent to penal servitude. He 
proffers no defence, and the authorities do 
not in the least comprehend the workings 
of his primitive mind or concern them- 
selves with the real beauty of his simple 
nature. One of his daughters, impelled by 
a fiery social ambition, marries a wealthy 
man, the other suffers the hardships and 
buffets of the slums. She has her pea- 
sant father’s absolute simplicity, rendered 
more dangerous by a passionate unrestraint 
born of the more spacious environment in 
which she was reared. The whole story 
makes a fine, realistic picture of life in 
New York, and presents many problems 
for the consideration of the thoughtful— 
one of which, by the way, is the extra- 
ordinary brutality and tyranny of the 
police administration of New York, and the 
marvellous meekness with which they are 
endured by a free- born people. This 
book should certainly be read. 





A Grand Duke of Russia. By Fred Whishaw. 
(White & Co.) 


Tuts “story of the upheaval” is extremely 
modern; so much so that on its purely his- 
torical side it seems but an expansion of 
newspaper accounts which we have read up 
to ‘‘ Viadimir’s Day,” and since. Yet the 
author has much to tell which is purely 
ancient on the social side, glimpses and 
sidelights touching the great blank Oriental 
mass of the Russian populace, who seem 
from the best accounts to be much in the 
same state as when, in the twenties of last 
century, they cheered for Constantine and 
the Constitution (taking ‘‘ Constitutzia ” to 
be the grand duke’s wife), and not much 
changed since the Instructions of Theo- 
dosius. What will the upheaval (if any) 
upheave? There is no answer here, only 





with which the lovers of the story console 
themselves when the curtain falls. He ig 
sprung (irregularly) from a grand duke, 
and, as his father’s gamekeeper, is in touch 
with the people, though educated above his 
apparent class. She is young, educated, 
and patriotic; also, his father’s mistress. 
Volodia saves Maximilian at the risk of his 
own life, and with his eyes open relieves 
him of Nathalie. The story of Matrona, 
Volodia’s wife, her hapless marriage and 
miserable end, is in the deadly key of 
most Russian peasant stories. 


Poverty Bay. By Harry Furniss. 
man & Hall.) 


Mr. Forniss calls his admirably illustrated 
book a “nondescript novel.” It is likely 
to be popular, since it contains a Dickensian 
touch of sentiment, with many odd cha- 
racters, a ghost, anda mystery. The heroisa 
rich man who goes down to a decayed coun- 
try resort, ‘‘ Poverty Bay,’’ and enjoys the 
humours of the truly extraordinary inhabi- 
tants. He writes in the first person, and 
one would imagine, from the record of the 
people who talk to him, that the generality 
of authors and all sorts of artists were so 
desperately swindled and maltreated in 
London that they never had a fair chance, 
This satirical vein is overdone and does not 
make good padding. Mr. Furniss has 
facility in writing and some humour, but 
he has not learnt the arts of omission. 


(Chap- 





The Scarlet Bat. By Hume. 


(White & Co.) 


Tuts is a good specimen of the sensational 
novel, not because it can boast of cha- 
racterization, but because it is ingenious, 
well - proportioned, and does not misuse 
the English language. The hero awakes 
from a bout of drugged drink, to find his 
oppressor both shot aud stabbed in the 
same room. He flies from justice in view 
of circumstantial evidence; though, of 
course, he is innocent. The unravelling of 
the plot against him is well done, and most 
of the puppets steer clear of rank melo- 
drama. 


Fergus 


L’Epaulette : Souvenirs d’un Offcier. By 
Georges Darien. (Paris, Charpentier.) 


‘LEpavuserre’ is a most strange book— 
clever—unlikely, we think, to be popular 
in our country, as the military and national 
considerations which the task of reading it 
involves are exclusively French, and, outside 
France, interesting only to the German 
general staff. As we knew from his‘ Biribi: 
Armée d’ Afrique,’ the author is a pessimist, 
but he seems to gather his expression of 
his doctrine from all the various French 
pessimist schools except the clerical. Some- 
times he seems Bonapartist in his regrets, 
sometimes anti-clerical Nationalist in the 
present, and sometimes Socialist in his 
dreams of the future. But then he becomes 
pessimist only for the days which are, and 
optimist for those which are to come. We 
think the French army better than M. 
Darien makes it. 
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SCOTTISH HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 


A Student's History of Scotland. By D.W. 
Rannie. (Methuen.)—The student who needs 
this brief and useful sketch of Scottish 
history ought, we think, to read ‘ The Tales 
of a Grandfather’ either immediately before 
or immediately after examining this skeleton. 
The author, very properly, keeps in view the 
relations between Scotland and England, but 
he does not make them amusing: Scott does. 
He thinks that Queen Mary and Presby- 
terianism swallow up Scottish history, and, 
indeed, to have known Queen Mary is in itself 
a liberal education; though ‘‘an uncritical 
admiration’’ of the Reformation and the 
Covenant is the bane of popular histories. 
Sir Walter, even, is much too friendly to 
what he excessively disliked in his heart. He 
certainly never dreamed of asking Master 
John Littlejohn whether the people of 
Scotland were ‘‘ Non- Aryan, Magyar, 
Basques, Finns,’’ or not. However, ours 
is a scientific age, and Mr. Rannie 
tells the student as much as is good for 
him about the Picts. We do not wholly 
understand how, at Falkirk, the Scots ‘‘ swept 
round the English and seized the Stirling end 
of the bridge.’’ Did they swim, or cross in 
boats? ‘‘ The rain of arms,’’ at Bannockburn, 
was possibly a rain of arrows. The gillies, 
and the fallen rose from Randolpb’s chaplet 
and the axe stroke of Bruce, are left out, so 
that the student does not know the things 
worth knowing about Bannockburn. There is 
no reason for reviewing in detail a little 
educational book like this. It is a good and 
clear summary of the history of a nation 
which, as it does not set its own examina- 
tion papers, cannot expect much interest 
to be taken in its obscure past. The 
affair of Kinmont Willie can scarcely be 
remembered by the student who reads 
the story told in four lines. Montrose dis- 
appears from the book at Philiphaugh. 
Rather more is said about the regalia than 
about the great marquis’s year of victory, and 
about his fate nothing is said at all! Was 
Stewart of Ballechin ‘‘suborned’’? Was he 
not naturally inclined to stand for the rightful 
cause? This is, in short, an excellent little 
book for the young student who is going to 
read Scottish history, or who, having been so 
eccentric as to read Scottish history, wants 
to refresh his memory by a synopsis. 


Lady Jean: the Romance of the Great 
Douglas Cause. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Fisher 
Unwin).—If Mr. Fitzgerald’s ingenuity in 
explaining the necessity for his book were 
equalled by his skill in presenting his facts, 
‘Lady Jean’ would be a useful summary of 
one of the great peerage cases. As it is, his 
essay is merely an example of book-making. 
To speak of the case as ‘‘ now for the first 
time related in these pages ’’ is (ambiguously) 
wide of the mark, though his meaning is made 
clear in the subsequent statement that the 
struggle has been ‘‘completely overlooked 
for a period of a hundred and forty years.” 
But if the story has not had a monograph to 
itself in recent times, its essential features 
have been told over and over again, notably 
in Burke’s ‘ Romance of the Aristocracy’ and 
his ‘ Vicissitudes of Great Families.’ An 
excellent account was included by Sir William 
Fraser in ‘The Douglas Book’ (1885), in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ (1888), 
and, finally, in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘ House 
of Douglas’ (1902). With such reminders the 
** 1,200 quarto pages of evidence’ can scarcely 
be called an undiscovered country, even 
although Carlyle never explored them, as he 
once threatened to do. Perhaps to Mr. 
Fitzgerald himself the ‘‘ Cause’’ has come as 
areal novelty. Such an inference, at any 
rate, might be drawn from his reference (via 
“the versatile Sir Herbert Maxwell’’) to 





‘fone Wodrow.’’ What has the voluminous 
minister of Easton done to deserve this 
suggestion of obscurity ? 


If the book does not take the expert, or 
the fairly educated even, by storm, it is not 
written as a rattling story of adventure which 
the man who runs may read; for it assumes 
a little too much, especially towards the 
beginning. It is typical of Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
methods that he has supplied no genealogical 
table and no index, although he prints such 
superfluous illustrations as the cathedrals of 
Aix and Rheims; yet such a table would have 
illuminated the destination of the estates in 
question. Mr. Fitzgerald also presents his 
theory of imposture as if it were new, 
apologizing almost if ‘‘my view’ of the 
matter is not ‘‘ acceptable to those interested 
in Lady Jean and her family ’’; but it is forty 
years since Sir Bernard Burke frankly stated 
that it is impossible ‘‘to resist the strong 
appearance of imposture,’’ and in 1890 
“G. E. C.’’ quoted Burke with approval. 
Indeed, a cursory examination of the evidence 
at this time of day simply makes one astounded 
at the verdict of the Houseof Lords in favour 
of the claimant, and throws a most interesting 
light on the similar reversing of the Court of 
Session judgment in the case of the United 
Free Church. The reader has not to go far 
without finding some characteristic touches of 
Mr. Fitzgerald. On p. 6 we get an ‘“‘and 
who,’’ and on p. 7 ‘‘and which.’’ On p.7 
Lady Jean’s house is called ‘‘ Drumsheugh,’’ 
which is correct, and on p. 15 ‘f Drumcleugh.”’ 


The History of the Speculative Society, 1764- 
1904. (Edinburgh, T. & A. Constable.)—‘‘I 
do think the Spec. is about the best thing in 
Edinburgh,’’ wrote Stevenson in a letter to a 
fellow-member. Again, in ‘Memories and 
Portraits,’ ‘‘Here a member can warm him- 
self, and loaf and read; here, in defiance of 
Senatus Consults, he can smoke.’’ To the 
outside world the ‘‘ Spec.’”’ is known, if known 
at all, chiefly from its literary associations. 
Founded in 1764 by six students, one of whom 
was Burns’s future publisher William Creech, 
its members’ roll has included such men as 
Dugald Stewart, Walter Scott, Lockhart, 
‘Christopher North,’’ and Aytoun, to select 
a few from the long list printed in this 
volume. Scott was admitted in 1790, and read 
essays on the origin of the feudal system, on 
the authenticity of Ossian, and on the origin 
of Scandinavian mythology. He was secretary 
of the Society from 1791 to 1795, and took a 
leading part in debates on the poor rates, the 
abolition of slavery, and the ‘‘ eternal ques- 
tion’’ of the justice of the execution of 
Charles I. Lockhart became a member in 
1815, and four years later caricatured the 
Society in ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk.’ 
Stevenson’s name is first inscribed in the 
books in 1869. .He was president during 
the sessions 1872-4, and wrote many essays 
for the Society, two on ‘John Knox and 
his Relations to Women’ being subsequently 
extended and reprinted in ‘ Familiar Studies.’ 
In set debate, as we gather from this history, 
he did not shine, but he ‘‘spoke regularly, 
and took an eager and often riotous part in 
private business.’’ One of the scenes in 
‘ Weir of Hermiston ’ is laid in the hall of the 
Speculative, where, in the earlier years of 
their history, the members used to discuss 
such edifying subjects as ‘‘ Whether does a 
married or a single state tend most to promote 
virtue?’’ and ‘‘ Whether is that modesty 
which is characteristic of the fair sex natural 
to them or acquired by education?’’ The 
present history of the Society is virtually a 
continuation down to date of the history pub- 
lished in 1845, now out of print and scarce. 
It is complete, in so far as it chronicles the 
membership of the Society from its beginning ; 
but the editor has rightly deemed it unneces- 
sary to treat with the same fullness the record 





of members whose careers were exhaustively 
dealt with in the former history. There is an 
excellent series of portraits of some thirty 
members of the Speculative, from Creech to 
Stevenson, with a reproduction of Sir J. W. 
Gordon’s portrait of Scott as frontispiece. A 
full index completes an interesting and valu- 
able account of a phase of intellectual life in 
Edinburgh, 


A Guide to the Public Records of Scotland 
deposited in H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh. By M. Livingstone, I.S.0. (Edin- 
burgh, H.M. General Register House.)—This 
is a useful indication of the nature and extent 
of the public archives which still remain in 
Scotland. Although its rolls and registers 
were as far back as 1290 placed under the 
custody of an official called the Clerk of the 
Rolls, who held a post which later became 
that of ‘‘ Lord Clerk Register,’’ Scotland has 
been singularly unfortunate in the losses its 
records have sustained. The first infraction 
of their completeness was when, in 1291, the 
claims of the competitors to the crown were 
submitted to Edward I., many charters being, 
with the Crown jewels, removed to Ber- 
wick and London. A few were returned when 
John Baliol became king, but in 1296 (not 
1696, as printed) some rolls were delivered at 
Berwick to Hugh Cressingham, Treasurer of 
Scotland, and the larger part of the spoil 
remained,and perhaps still remains, in England. 
Another raid on the records was made by 
Cromwell in 1651, and they were removed 
from Stirling Castle to the Tower of London 
—the clerk in charge, however, saving the 
Registers of the Privy Seal by conveying them 
to the Highlands, whence they were recovered 
in 1707. Cromwell’s spoil was embarked for 
Scotland by sea in 1660, packed in ninety-five 
hogsheads; but misfortune still pursued the 
archives, and only ten hogsheads reached 
Scotland, the rest being lost in the shipwreck 
of the Elizabeth. Other MSS. removed on 
the capture of the Bass to England were 
possibly, like other Scottish records which 
found their way to London, destroyed by fire 
in London. In spite of these losses a wonder- 
fully large number of Scottish records down 
to the Union of 1707 survive, and this work 
gives a short and useful indication of their 
nature. They ‘‘ amount to 60,000 MS. volumes, 
and anequivalent in bulk of unbound warrants 
and other papers.’’ How valuable a list such 
as the one before us is can therefore be 
imagined, as it not only indicates what is in 
the Register House, but also in many cases 
tells us where the volumes and MSS. missing 
from there exist. For the use of historical 
students clearer and more definite informa- 
tion might have been given to show which 
of the records have already appeared, com- 
pletely or otherwise, in a printed form, though 
an attempt has been made to do this. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited by Sir James 
Balfour Paul, Lord Lyon King - at - Arms. 
Vol. II. (Edinburgh, Douglas,.)—The second 
volume of this work, which to Scottish 
genealogists is very important, includes 
the peerage titles from Ogilvy, Lord Banff, to 
Cranstoun, Lord Cranstoun. It is to some 
degree a better ordered volume than its pre- 
decessor, but still there is a want of com- 
plete uniformity about it which we are sorry 
to see. Children of peers’ daughters who 
were not heiresses still appear in some 
articles (e.g., Belhaven, Cathcart, and 
Cassilis), though not in all cases. Careless- 
ness in proof-reading and haste are apparent 
throughout, and some incorrectness in the 
copious references may be noticed. In spite 
of this the work is worthy of much praise. 

In this volume there are many important 
articles — for instance, Hamilton, Lord 
Belhaven; Borthwick, Lord Borthwick; and 
Campbell, Marquess of Breadalbane ; for each 
of which the peerage cases have formed 
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an excellent basis of authority. Under 
‘Belhaven’ we notice that the husband of 
Anne Hamilton of Silvertonhill should have 
been Sir William Craigie of Gairsay, in 
Orkney. In the article on ‘ Blantyre’ we are 
sorry to see that the mother of ‘‘ La belle 
Stuart”’ is still unidentified, though Evelyn 
described her to Pepys as ‘‘ one of the most 
eunning women in the world.’’ The account 
of the Hepburns, Earls of Bothwell, is a 
valuable contribution to Scottish history, even 
though it does not definitely affiliate Margaret 
Hepburne (so the name is here spelt), Both- 
well’s maternal grandmother. It might also, 
perhaps, have mentioned that Archibald 
Douglas, who married (as third husband) 
Bothwell’s sister, Margaret Hepburne, was 
the plotter whose intrigues against Queen 
Mary (his wife’s sister-in-law) Mr. Lang has 
done so much to make known. Under 
‘Breadalbane’ we get little light thrown 
upon the dispossessed Lord Ormelie, and 
under ‘ Buchan’ we may poixt out that ‘Sir 
Hadrian Damon ”’ was not a Dane, but Adrian 
Damaan, a professor of Leyden, who was in 
1594 agent for the States General of Holland 
at the Scottish Court. ‘ Buccleuch’ is chiefly 
founded upon Sir William Fraser’s work, two 
early generations being omitted. ‘ Wemyss, 
Lord Burntisland,’ is also indebted to the 
same author. Under ‘Bute’ is given a 
fuller account of the early Stewarts, Sheriffs 
of Bute, than has yet appeared, but the 
latter portion is in some places deficient 
in dates, and the first marriage of Cristine 
Egypta Bonaparte is omitted. The early 
earls of Caithness and Orkney remain very 
shadowy, but a great deal of new infor- 
mation is given on ‘Crichton, Earl of Caith- 
ness,’ and in the nextarticle (‘Sinclair’) there 
is much fresh matter also, inter alia on the 
claim of the son of David Sinclair of Broy- 
nach to the earldom in 1786. ‘ Carlyle, Lord 
Carlyle,’ and ‘ Comyn, Lord Buchan,’ deserve 
study, as does ‘Dalzell, Lord Carnwarth.’ 
Under ‘ Bruce, Earl of Carrick,’ much doubt 
is cast upon the oid statement that Thomas 
Randolph, Earl of Murray, the Regent, was in 
reality the nephew of King Robert I. The 
notice on the Kennedies, Earls of Cassilis, 
is full, and, though supported by the Cul- 
zean MSS., is needlessly long. Sir William 
Fraser’s reasons for doubting the legend of 
* Jocky Faa’ are quoted, but no reason for the 
folk-tale’s origin. The article on Colville of 
Culross contains much of interest connecting 
the family with the Reformed Church in 
France. Under ‘Elphinstone, Lord Coupar,’ 
it should perhaps have been stated that 
Marion Ogilvy, Lady Coupar, was married 
when very young and under great pressure. 
The volume includes three Scottish titles the 
holders of which were wholly English, viz., 
Lord Barret of Newburgh, Lord Churchill of 
Eyemouth, and Richardson, Lord Cramond, 
which are adequately treated. We must not 
forget to praise also the last article on ‘ Lord 
Cranstoun,’ which is one of the best-written 
in the book. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Facsimiles of Rare Fifteenth - Century 
Printed Books.—1. Anelida and Arcite. By 
Geoffrey Chaucer,— 2. Libellus Augustini 
Dacti. (Cambridge, University Press.)— 
These very handsome volumes are the first of 
a series of twelve photogravure facsimiles of 
rare fifteenth-century books printed in Eng- 
land, and now in the University Library, 
Cambridge. The facsimiles are by M. 
Dujardin, of Paris, and only two hundred 
Copies are for sale. A short introduction by 
Mr. Jenkinson tells us that both of the 
originals from which they were made were 
sent to Cambridge on the famous occasion 
when 

The king to Oxford sent a troop of horse. 





They have another distinction, in being 
the only copies known, and the facsimiles 
are thus doubly welcome. The ‘ Anelida’ 
is printed in a fount of type brought 
over from Bruges to London by Caxton, 
and is probably one of the first books 
printed in this country. It is of value as 
preserving some readings not found in 
any MS. A full description of it by Brad- 
shaw is to be found on p. 118 of Dr. Farni- 
vall’s ‘Trial Forewords,’ and the facsimile 
shows Bradshaw’s collation signatures. 

The ‘ Rhetoric’ of Augustine Dactas is one 
of the standing puzzles of English typography. 
The type is very small for the period, is only 
used once (in this book), though a few letters 
of it are found in the catchwords of another 
book from the same press, and contains an 
extraordinary number of ‘‘sorts,’’ double 
letters, &c. In view of the fact that the book 
is very small, and that the St. Alban’s 
press produced only four books, the com- 
plexity of the fount is very difficult to under- 
stand. It may be that the pride of the rich 
foundation of the abbey was involved in the 
matter to some extent, so that, funds being no 
difficulty, an unnecessarily complete set of 
punches or matrices was procured. The 
composition is satisfactory (though one or 
two ‘‘literals’’ can be found), and the press- 
work is at least as good as Caxton’s. Two 
classes of those interested in bibliography 
have special reason to be grateful to Mr. 
Jenkinson for this splendid series of fac- 
similes. All those engaged in teaching the 
book arts require facsimiles, not of pages 
(which exist already), but of complete tracts 
which present a whole fount for their 
students’ study. Bibliographers are able to 
compare types without difficulty. It is to be 
hoped that one result of the publication will 
be to determine the origin of this type. We 
recommend every school of art interested in 
the study of lettering to obtain this series, 
and to study the types, not as models for 
imitation, but as forms of the Gothic letters, 
which were adapted for English use in the 
time when Roman had not been intro- 
duced. Praise must be given to the excel- 
lence of the process employed for the 
reproduction. Its only drawback is that 
accidental soils of the original assume 
undue prominence in the facsimile. That 
they were allowed to remain is an addi- 
tional guarantee for its absolute verisimili- 
tude. 


The Western Manuscripts in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: a Descriptive 
Catalogue. By M. R. James, Litt.D. 
Vol. IV. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
—In reviewing the previous volumes of this 
excellent catalogue, we have on each occasion 
pleaded for an atlas of selected facsimiles. 
The present volume, which concludes the 
whole work, is in part an answer to our 
request, since it contains, in addition to a 
few pages of addenda and corrigenda, and 
forty pages of index, seventeen plates of fac- 
similes. Complete pages are seldom repro- 
duced ; but samplesare included of the writing 
and illumination of twenty-five manuscripts. 
The size of the page (the volume being uniform 
with its predecessors) precludes the possibility 
of showing the finest MSS., such as the mag- 
nificent Apocalypse (No. 950) or the huge 
Canterbury Psalter (No. 987); and the finest 
miniatures are not attempted, such as the 
Psalter of Herbert of Bosham (No. 150), the 
East Anglian Hors (No. 246), the Flemish 
Horze (No. 261), or other MSS. (Nos. 1247, 
1249, 1286, 1289, 1374, 1447) which are 
highly spoken of by Mr. James in his 
descriptions, On the other hand, we have 
two samples of the twelfth-century hand 
which Mr. James especially associates with 
Christ Church, Canterbury, and attributes 
to the example of Lanfranc; two earlier 





Christ Church MSS., in a very graceful Caro- 
line minuscule (Nos. 141 and 1135); the MS, 
of the Pauline Epistles (No. 216) traditionally 
assigned to the hand of Bede; two copies of 
Juvenal from St. Augustine’s, Canterbury 
(Nos. 1241 and 1242), the first in a beautiful 
English minuscule of the tenth century; the 
best extant MS. of Ovid's ‘Ibis’ (No. 1335); 
some initials and borders of English work (Nos. 
90 and 115) ; and a page of French work from the 
Hore formerly belonging to Anne of Austria 
(Nos. 269 and 270). For all this we are grate- 
ful, and if we are still grasping enough to 
desire more, we recognize that we have as 
much as we have any right to expect, and 
that the gratitude of students is due to the 
Master and Fellows of Trinity for the beauti- 
ful catalogue of their manuscripts which they 
have now given to the world, and to Mr, 
James for the masterly skill with which he 
has executed it. Specialists may, as he says 
in his preface, detect errors or omissions here 
or there; but they will also be the most 
ready to proclaim the profound knowledge and 
unwearied industry which make Mr. James’s 
work a model of its kind. We are glad to 
take this opportunity of congratulating both 
Mr. James and King’s College on his recent 
election to the Provostship; and we trust 
that his new duties and dignities will be 
compatible with continued progress in the 
production of his admirable series of Cambridge 
catalogues. 


The Library: a Quarterly Review of Biblio- 
graphy and Library Lore. (Kegan Paul.)— 
Henry Bradshaw once began an article by 
saying that he had kept the notes he was using 
by him for years, for want of a periodical in 
which to publish them. It is indeed only 
when one compares the immense reputation of 
the late Cambridge University Librarian, and 
his influence on modern bibliography, with the 
small amount published under his name, that 
one realizes the loss sustained by scholars 
from the fact that for the greater part of his 
life no such review as The Library existed. 

To bookish men there is always a pleasure 
in going into a fresh library, however small. 
One turns over fresh books, strange titles 
catch the eye, a chance passage sets the 
mind working in new directions, and an im- 
pulse thus received often modifies a previous 
train of thought. A glance into The 
Library has much the same sort of effect. 
We meet things that beforehand would not 
have made us seek them out, but being there, 
they interest us. Few are interested in old 
French, but all are glad to meet the first 
account in English of a newly discovered 
Chanson de Geste, and to find that it is not 
only new, but that it even ranks with 
‘ Aliscans’ and the ‘Chanson de Roland.’ 
The historian would not naturally turn to 
such a review for his materials, but no one 
interested in the Civil War can avoid 
careful study of its pages. The ‘ Alphabetum 
Narrationum’ is but a name to those who 
have not read the ‘ Alphabet of Tales,’ pub- 
lished last year by the Early English Text 
Society; but Mr. Herbert’s paper on its 
authorship sets us off on a pleasant trip 
through medizeval times. 

In the special department of bibliography 
the names of editors and _ contributors 
guarantee the best work. The owner of a 
library which contains fifteenth-century books 
should consult the papers running through 
the last volume on this subject, and, from 
another point of view, those which summarize 
the prices obtained for them during the past 
years. He will learn, too, what has been done 
and what is recommended for the care of 
books, not only from the point of view of 4 
public librarian, but also from that of a small 
owner. It is, in fact, to the cultured man of 
leisure, owning books and interested in them, 
that the review makes its principal appeal. 
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It is to be feared that in many cases it does 
not reach his address, and that it suffers in 
consequence. The number of periodicals of 
the kind is sadly limited, and it behoves every 
one interested in such matters to lend them 
their support. The Library is a review 
which should be read and kept in every library 
where books are valued; it is written for 
book-lovers, and to them we cordially com- 
mend it. 


L’Art Typographique dans les Pays-Bas 
(1500-40). Par Wouter Nijhoff. Livraison V. 
(The Hague, Nijhoff.)—We are glad toseea new 
part of this valuable series, and to learn that 
the author has recovered his health, and can 
promisearegular issueinfuture. Thepart before 
us contains twelve very interesting sheets of 
facsimiles, among them three of the Danish 
presses at Antwerp of 1529-31; of Bois-le-Duc 
(Hayen); of Gouda(Fréres Conférenciers), where 
the woodcut (fac. 6) raises several questions as 
to the vestments shown; of Leyden with a fine 
device of Van Woerden; andof Zutphen. The 
facsimiles are very good and clear, and the 
system employed of keeping the reproductions 
of each printer on a separate sheet allows 
the greatest freedom to the editor during the 
production of the work, and complete ease of 
classification when it is completed. The work 
is an indispensable complement to the 
‘ Bibliographie de la Typographie Néer- 
landaise,’ itself an indispensable guide through 
a most complicated literature. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE reprint of Stevenson’s Essays of 
Travel (Chatto & Windus) from the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Edition’’ is certain to be popular. It 
comes, except to the subscribers to that edition, 
with all the effect and freshness of a new pro- 
duction. And it is very characteristically 
Stevensonian. It will surely warm many 
hearts to hear a friendly and familiar voice 
once more a-talking. For Stevenson was a 
great chatterer. He is one of the most 
amiable gossips in literature, and in reading 
him one gets to recognize and expect his 
pleasant little points. ‘There are some critics 
who go so far as to pronounce him a better 
essayist than writer of fiction. We should 
not like to say that, but it is certain that he 
is fully equipped for the special art of belles- 
lettres. His mental properties fitted him for 
success here. He had a keen eye, an engaging 
sense of fun, a pleasant cynicism, and an 
interest in all human affairs. His itineraries, 
if they are not quite sentimental journeys, come 
very near being so. Confessedly he admired 
Sterae, and it is probable that he played the 
**sedulous ape”’ to the author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ as well as to Sir Thomas Browne. 
One thing that strikes a reader of these 
essays is the early age at which Stevenson 
founded his style. For example, at twenty- 
one he writes of the difference between 
England and Scotland :— 

“ Here are two people almost identical in blood ; 
pent up together on one small island, so that their 
intercourse (one would have thought) must be as 
close as that of prisoners who shared one cell of the 
Bastille ; the same in language and religion; and 
yet a few years of quarrelsome isolation—a mere 
forenoon’s tiff, as one may call it, in comparison 
with the great historical cycles—has so separated 
their thoughts and ways that not unions, not mutual 
dangers, nor steamers, nor railways, nor all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men seem able to 
obliterate the broad distinction.” 

How characteristic of Stevenson to the end 
was that careless ordered touch of king’s 
horses and king’s men! ‘‘ Nearly all with 
whom I conversed upon the subject,’ says he 
elsewhere, ‘‘were bitterly opposed to war, 
and attributed their own misfortunes, and fre- 
quently their own taste for whisky, to the 
campaigns in Zululand and Afghanistan.”’ 





Every admirer of R. L. 8. is familiar with 
that gentle and amusing cynicism which 
never did any harm in the world. But the 
moralist as well as the cynic is here, and 
the moralist of good sound sense, who despises 
the fashionable refuge in paradox. Total 
abstinence, he thinks, ‘‘ like all ascetical con- 
clusions, is unfriendly to the most generous, 
cheerful, and human parts of man’’; and he 
enlarges on the folly of emigration as a cure 
for drunkenness :— 

“You cannot run away from a weakness; you 

must sometime fight it out or perish; and if that 
be so, why not now, and where we stand? Celum 
non animam. Change Glenlivet for Bourbon, and it 
is still a whisky, only not so good. A sea-voyage 
will not give a man the nerve to put aside cheap 
pleasure; emigration has to be done before we 
climb the vessel ; an aim in life is the only fortune 
worth the finding; and it is not to be found in 
foreign lands, but in the heart itself.” 
These are the moral maxims of the 
shorter catechist. They are, no doubt, 
very facile, but they are good; and they 
were in Stevenson’s blood. The charge 
of over - fluency, as well as of monotony, 
has been brought against Stevenson’s prose, 
and here good opinions differ. Certainly his 
style, manufactured as it was by arduous 
artifice, wasan accomplished implement, and was 
turned by him to variable uses. It has always 
colour (sometimes it is over-coloured), rhythm, 
and significance. But above all it has signifi- 
cance; for it is for use that Stevenson 
primarily wants it. No word is employed 
wantonly, and fine words are not thrown out 
of employment merely because they are fine. 
It is a mistake to fight shy of grand acquaint- 
ances. They should be met, as one gentleman 
meets another, and receive frank and courteous 
treatment. In some such fashion might 
Stevenson, with a deal more grace and 
flourish, have explained and justified his 
literary ‘‘ Corinthianism.’’ And who amongst 
us to-day could have set forth so lively and 
vivid an impression as this ?— 

‘Tt was a bleak, uncomfortable day; but at 
night, by six bells, although the wind had not yet 
moderated, the clouds were all wrecked and blown 
away behind the rim of the horizon, and the stars 
came out thickly overhead. I saw Venus burning 
as steadily and sweetly across this hurly-burly of the 
wiods and waters as ever at home upon the summer 
woods. The engine pounded, the screw tossed out 
of the water with a roar, and shook the ship from 
end to end; the bows battled with loud reports 
against the billows; and as I stood in the lee- 
scuppers and looked up to where the funnel leaned 
out, over my head, vomiting smoke, and the black 
and monstrous topsails blotted, at each lurch, a 
different crop of stare, it seemed as ifall this trouble 
were a thing of small account, and that just above 
the mast reigned peace unbroken and eternal,” 


In all, including ‘The Amateur Emigrant,’ 
this volume comprises fourteen papers and 
fragments. It is a pity that ‘The Amateur 
Emigrant’ is not published in its proper 
place, with its sequel ‘Across the Plains.’ 
But, as it is, this book will find room on the 
shelves of all lovers of English letters. 


Wuen Lord Kitchener, during the opera- 
tions of the Soudanese war, sternly relegated 
the war correspondents to the railhead, he 
earned the hostility of those who regard the 
distribution of news as of more importance 
than the successful conclusion of a cam- 
paign. So, too, of course, the Japanese have 
incurred the enmity of some Occidental war 
correspondents. Their wonderful system of 
censorship has undoubtedly assisted the 
Japanese very materially, and has certainly 
justified itself. But it has broken the hearts 
and patience of some amiable press-men. Mr. 
John Fox, jun., a well-known American 
novelist, was dispatched to follow the Japanese 
from Tokyo, and, after pursuing the will-o’- 
the-wisp for some months, gave it up as a bad 
job. The somewhat meagre results of his 
pilgrimage, related in a forlorn and dispirited 
temper, are embodied in Following the Sun 





Flag (Constable). Mr. Fox declares that “no 
more enthusiastic pro-Japanese than I ever 
touched foot on the shores of the little island.’’ 
But, alas! we gather that his feelings under- 
went a change owing to his treatment. He 
does not quarrel ‘“‘ with what was done—only 
with the way it was done.’”’ He suggests that 
Japan ought to have been more honest, and 
refused to take any war correspondents from 
the outset. Perhaps it will interest people to 
learn how the Japanese generals exercised 
supervision over the press, which is related 
in a chapter entitled ‘The White Slaves of 
Haicheng ’:— 

‘We are to play a week’s engagement here in a 
drama of still life—the title of which heads these 
lines. With asleeve-badge of identification on—the 
Red Badge of Shame we call it—we can wander 
more or less freely within the city walls. We can even 
climb on them and walk around the town—about 
two miles—but we cannot go outside without 
a written application from the entire company, and 
then only under a guard. We are to have three 
guards by the way, and our letters—even private 
ones—are to go to the censor, and not come back to 
us. 


Mr. Fox's book thus wears a lugubrious air. 
It has nothing to do with the war, but is just 
a narrative of his personal experiences and 
the experiences of other correspondents in his 
company. Some were English, some American, 
some French. Mr. Fox has a sensitive pen 
and a sense of colour in fiction, which do not 
desert him here. But his impressions are 
very random. He takes to the Chinese rather 
than the Japanese, declaring that the Chinese 
are the Saxons of the East, the Japanese 
the Gauls. He testifies to the tremendous 
patriotism of Japan. Women let their hair 
go undressed over a month to save five sen 
for the war. Every servant in some house- 
holds saves so much from his wages for the 
war :— 

“One rich merchant, who has already given 

100,000 yen, has himself cut off one meal, and de- 
clares that he will, if necessary, live on one the rest 
of his life for the sake of Japan. There is a war 
play on the boards of the theatre. The heroine, a 
wife, says that her unborn child in a crisis like this 
must be a man-child, and that he shall be reared a 
soldier. To provide means, she will herself, if 
necessary, go to the Yoshiwara.” 
People animated by such a spirit repro- 
duce in the East the devotion of Sparta; 
and whatever may be the future character or 
destiny of the individuals composing it, that 
nation which makes patriotism its prime virtue 
will go far. 


M. Vicror BérArpD publishes through the 
Librairie Armand Colin L’Empire Russe et 
le Tsarisme, 2 volume which is, perhaps, not 
one of the author’s best, but which is, at all 
events, sound and accurate. He points out 
that the strength of Russia is her solid centre 
of thirty millions of Orthodox Great Russians, 
all thinking and speaking alike, and supported 
in their patriotic ideas—entertained, how- 
ever, in less narrow fashion—by fifteen million 
Little Russians who adjoin them. Nowhere 
in Europe, as M. Bérard shows, is there so 
large a number of men so closely tied together 
by creed, by historic tradition, and “‘if not 
by devotion, at least by the same resignation 
to centralized authority.’’ He then explains 
how closely bound to this central nucleus are 
many of the surrounding groups of Russian 
subjects; but, on the other hand, how much 
Russia has lost by not knowing how to make 
use of the genius of her Jews and the Scandi- 
navian civilization of her Finns. If only, he 
tells us, the Jews of Russia were treated as 
the Mohammedans of Russia have been for 
centuries, the Russian empire would be in an 
immense degree the gainer. In Finland, 
Siberian tribes, converted to the Lutheran 
creed, have adopted the Swedish independence 
and dignity of individual life, and regularity 
and probity of public life. They are, he says, 
as virtuous as the Scandinavians—‘‘ the most 
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virtuous of Europeans.’’ The frightful cor- 
ruption of Russia naturally called, M. Bérard 
thinks, for the scrupulous assistance of the 
Finnish people, who have been repulsed by 
folly. An interesting remark of M. Bérard, 
which should be considered by all who have 
what are called anti-Semitic leanings, is that 
with regard to the Jews, in which he describes 
them as being ‘‘of all races, white, yellow, 
European, Asiatic, Aryan, and Semitic, brought 
together in the Jewish religion and in the use 
of the Yiddish dialect.’’ M. Bérard points 
to Austria, and still more to Hungary, as 
showing the services which this commercial 
people can render to countries which treat them 
well. Wenote that M. Bérard entertains the 
same belief as to British action in the Mo- 
hammedan world as is to be noticed in French 
writers of all kinds :— 

* Cairo, since the British occupation, has become 
a centre of Pan-Islamic agitation, whence the 
English are trying to draw together and to federate 
all the discontents of the Mohammedan world, 
eneesd under the Arab flag, for the benefit of British 
Imperialism.” 


Tue same publishers issue En Mandchourie, 
by M. de la Salle. The writer was a French 
newspaper correspondent, who was sickened 
of his Russian allies by the war. The descrip- 
tion which he gives of the officers of the 
Russian army is deplorable, and he presents 
us with facts which exceed in condemnation 
those contributed from any other source; 
they are, indeed, almost beyond belief. From 
one moral that he draws from his observation 
of modern war we differ. Our author declares 
that ‘‘to call forth all one’s power against 
an enemy—this war proves it—it is necessary 
to hate him.’’ M. de la Salle refers in a foot- 
note, as justifying the saying, to a Japanese 
order of the day, which he prints in an 
appendix. We fail to find confirmation of his 
opinion in the order, which only declares that 
the secret of victory lies in courage, energy, 
the joy of fighting, and the endurance with 
which an army follows the end to be attained, 
until it reaches complete success. ‘‘ Joyful 
audacity’’ is explained to be the mode of 
attack by which alone loss can be kept down. 
All this, however, with the patriotic basis 
which underlies it, is very different from the 
**hatred’’ of which M. de la Salle writes. 
The German army is still thought by most 
soldiers to be the best in Europe. Yet no one 
believes that in the war of 1870, or in that of 
1866, the German army was animated by any 
real hatred of the opponent against whom it 
fought. 


Life’s Questionings: a Book of Experience. 
By William Romaine Paterson (Benjamin 
Swift), (Methuen.)— Mr. Paterson seems 
definitely to have adopted the device of a 
dual literary personality. There is Benjamin 
Swift the novelist, and William Romaine 
Paterson the meditator on life and spiritual 
experience; and these two are one. It has 
its advantages. When we see the name on 
the title-page, we know at once whether he is 
speaking in his own person or through the 
medium of fiction. It has also its disadvan- 
tages. Many people who would purchase at 
once a book by Benjamin Swift may pass 
unrecognizing a book by William Romaine 
Paterson. And the expedient of adding the 
pen-name in brackets on the title-page only 
partially redresses this drawback. In the 
present volume, of course, Mr. Paterson 
speaks for himself, not as a novelist. It is a 
collection of aphorisms on things in general ; 
and Mr. Paterson somewhat defiantly defends 
its absence of any system or arrangement by 
a French quotation, which might briefly 
be epitomized in the words of Shakspeare’s 
Jack Cade: ‘Then are we in order when we 
are most out of order.”’ 

There was no need for apology. We do not 
look for system or consecutiveness in a book 





of aphorisms, which condense the outcome of 
many and shifting moods and moments of 
reflection. Mr. Paterson rather ostentatiously 
proclaims it to be ‘‘a book of experience.” 
We take it for granted that aphorisms, to be 
worth anything, are the issue of experience. 
Every man who has lived a certain time 
in the world can claim experience. But 
if the experience take shape in aphorisms, 
their value will rest mainly on the quality of 
the mind which has experienced, and its 
faculty of expression. We look for either 
depth or acuteness of mind, with pregnant 
and felicitous expression. At its best, the 
aphorism or ‘‘maxim’’ has never been a 
popular form with Englishmen. It suggests, 
and leaves the reader to amplify and com- 
plete its suggestion; but this is too medita- 
tive a process for the Englishman, who likes 
his thinking done for him, and the result set 
down in full, clearly made out. What cannot 
be so stated js to him not worth stating. He 
loves not suggestion. There is also, of 
course, the witty and epigrammatic aphorism 
—Rochefoucauld and Chamfort combine 
somewhat of both, while the maxims of 
the ancients are generally grave and sen- 
tentious. But wit also is very much an 
exotic among us. Mr. Paterson’s aim is noth- 
ing if not sententious and serious; in which 
respect he is English, for we are still a 
serious people. But we doubt whether he 
will overcome the unpopularity of his form. 
His expression has a measure of the terseness 
for which he strives ; but it lacks, as a whole, 
something of the close-knit pregnancy proper 
to the form: above all, with occasional excep- 
tions, it misses the felicitous finish which 
makes for memorableness. 

Yet Mr. Paterson is practised craftsman 
enough to maintain a certain level of gocd, if 
not striking utterance. It is in substance 
that he is most uneven. The volume reads as 
though he had swept into it the contents of 
his commonplace book, without discrimination 
or selection. One is tempted to close the 
pages by aphorisms of solemn triteness, and 
then surprised into keeping them open by 
somewhat of real thought and individuality. 
We do not expect or exact uniform success; 
but the proportion of commonplace is 
exasperatingly large. ‘‘It has been calcu- 
lated that about 150,000 people die every 
day’’ may be a solemn fact; but we see not 
the need why Mr. Paterson should thus 
solemnly have set it down. ‘* When we lift 
the edge of the mask from the face of Life, 
we discover a face of sorrow,’ is a pre- 
tentiously decked-out platitude. He recalls 
the usage of pastrycooks in allowing their 
employés to surfeit themselves on the dainties 
they sell, that they may lose all relish for 
them, and be safe from after temptation ; then 
gravely exclaims, ‘‘ What a comment on the 
duration of pleasure!’’ A schoolgirl might 
make the comment, and be proud of her 
reflective depth. Then presently you will 
find him saying, ‘‘We should train our 
minds in the rapid mobilisation of ideas’’ 
—a thought well and originally phrased. 
‘‘There are certain persons who, when 
compeljed to praise those they dislike, make 
use of the soft pedal at its full capacity,’’ is 
merely an elaborate warming-up of Pope’s 
‘damn with faint praise.’’ Yet Mr. Paterson 
can say, ‘* What we call Fate is probably only 
a form of gravitation,’’ which is a suggestive 
and individual idea, whether you account it 
true or false. It ‘‘ gives to think,’’ as the 
French say. This, also, is good and true :— 

“It is startling to think of the heavy, rough 
actual wood of the Cross, and to observe that now 
the Cross has become only a symbol, and is decked 
with silken tassels and little velvet flags, and is 
guaranteed easy for carrying. Moreover, its victor 
was assured when it was accepted among the world’s 
trinkets and worn as jewellery.” 


There are freshness and personality in that, 





But, well-expressed though much of it is, 
a master of style would have corrected its 
diffuseness, and compressed it into an utter- 
ance entirely memorable. It is over-wordy 
for an aphorism. Mr. Paterson’s book, in fine, 
is of a very mingled yarn, thoughtfal and 
shallow, with a style which, at its best, is 
somewhat short of distinction, though literary 
and direct. It would have left a better 
impression had it been half, or even a third 
of its present length. 


The Country-House Party, by Dora Sigerson 
Shorter (Hodder & Stoughton), is not a novel, 
but a succession of short stories supposed to 
be told in the smoking-room one night by the 
members of such an assemblage. The method 
of narrative is excellent, and secures the 
author an opportunity of finding a natural 
transition from one tale to another, and of 
interspersing brief comments where they may 
appear desirable. Unfortunately the stories 
themselves are for the most part of small 
merit. They lack verisimilitude, and are 
seldom convincing either in matter or manner, 
Love and the supernatural form their two 
principal themes, and both are somewhat 
crudely treated, so that the passion of the one 
often becomes violent and the mysteriousness 
of the other grotesque. The book, in fact, 
inclines to sensationalism, and the exaggerated 
style in which it is written is by no means 
suggestive of the smoking - room anecdote. 
One or two of the stories excite a momentary 
interest, and in several cases we find a really 
striking idea which deserved the best treat- 
ment. 


Tue adventures of Irishmen, recorded by 
themselves, are sure to be readable, and A 
Modern Legionary, by John Patrick Le Poer 
(Methuen), is no exception to the rule. 
Enlisted as a lad of sixteen in the Foreign 
Legion of the French army, the writer relates, 
with details interesting enough to those who 
like what Archibald Forbes called ‘‘ camps, 
quarters, and casual places,’’ his experience 
of military life in Algeria, and of active 
service in Tonquin. 

Some of his remarks on the practical busi- 
ness of soldiering are worth more than a 
passing notice :— 

“Tn all ages and nations a man’s accoutrements— 
I use the word in the most general sense—have 
been decided on by tailors and good-for-nothing 
generals—oh, there are plenty of them in every 
army in the world !—and, worst of all, by women, 
who twist and turn the said generals around their 
little fingers.”"—P. 41. 

“ Well, there are officers who care for their men, 
but they are so few that, if you know a hundred 
captains, you may easily reckon the good ones on 
the fingers of a hand.’’—P. 113, 

Here is an opinion hardly supported by the 
present war in the Far East :— 

“ Though the Asiatic will face death by the hands 
of the executioner with far more stoicism than the 
European, in the press of the battle the white 
man’s enthusiasm is infinitely better than the yellow 
man’s contempt of death.”’—P. 144. 


The fighting part of the book is undoubtedly 
founded on fact: yet Mars may never be far 
from Venus, and we are not surprised to find 
a soldier’s reminiscences merged into romance. 

A sergeant-major in his teens, the Irishman 
finds his fate in Giulia, the handsome ‘‘ daughter 
of the regiment ’’—a fine, faithful girl, who, all 
unwilling, provokes the jealousy of an amorous 
adjutant against ber Jean. The climax 
comes, rapid (in six chapters) and decisive 
(for there is nothing lukewarm in Algeria, la 
patrie des légionnaires). Jean is degraded to 
the ranks—kills the adjutant; escapes with 
Giulia, an English corporal, and another 
Irishman; loses all three in the desert, the 
victims of fight or fatigue ; and makes his way 
to Tangier, Spain, and safety. The key- 
note of the book is personal comradeship, 
which redeems the many discords of a desul- 
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tory and often disagreeable service. The 
chief characters are drawn boldly and effec- 
tively, and the scenes are described with a 
certain raciness which makes the story worth 
reading. We came across it asa serial in the 
columns of a French newspaper a few weeks 
ago. 


Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton, 
recorded by Isabel Moore (Putnam), may be 
regarded as virtually the work of Mr. Hutton 
himself, as he revised the manuscript of the 
volume before his recent regretted death. 
We cannot expect that his name will survive 
as that of one pre-eminent in letters, though 
his ‘‘Landmarks”’ series is engaging work of 
its kind; but we can endorse Mr. G. H. 
Putnam’s comment in an introductory note 
that Hutton had a genius for friendship. He 
had independence, too, as well as a sunny 
nature, and his good stories in this volume 
are not of the kind which holds a hint of un- 
fairness, if not animosity. Some of the things 
recorded seem too trivial or local for the 
general world of letters to read with attention. 
Such are facsimiles of impromptu wit and sig- 
natures from the Hutton Guest-Book; but 
the book is very pleasant reading, and full of 
the gossip of the journalist. A rough ‘ proof ’’ 
credited Mr. Hutton with the remark that New 
York had been greatly ‘“‘enriched by the 
receipt of the vest buttons of James Lenox,’’ 
and he had to send for his manuscript to 
discover the right words, which were ‘ vast 
bequests.’’ Dean Stanley showed Mr. Hutton 
and two friends the initials ‘‘I, W.’’ and 
the date *‘1658”’ scratched in the Abbey on 
a tomb by Izaak Walton, and this anecdote of 
the Dean is added :-— 

“Tzaak Walton had confessed the deed in one of 
his letters, and the gentle prelate told us that on 
discovering the fact, late at night, he could not 
rest till he had proved for himself that the marks 
still existed. And with a lighted candle he went 
from the Deanery, in the silent hours of the 
morning, to satisfy himself that they were there.” 
This exhibits Stanley happily, except for the 
phrase ‘‘ gentle prelate.’’ 


Middle Temple Records: Minutes of Parlia- 
ment, 1501-1703. Translated and edited by 
C. Trice Martin. 3 vols. (Butterworth & 
Co.)—‘ A Calendar of the Middle Temple 
Records,’ edited by the late Mr. C. H. Hop- 
wood, K.C., in 1903, and noticed in these 
columns in July of last year, had prepared us 
for the appearance of the ‘ Minutes of Parlia- 
ment’ preserved among the records of the 
Society, and now translated and edited by 
Mr. C. Trice Martin, of the Public Record 
Office. The minutes are entered in five 
volumes, lettered respectively A, D, C, B, 
and E. This strange sequence is probably to 
be accounted for by the fact that the minutes 
between February, 1524/5, and February, 
1550/1, were lost about the time that volume 
D was in course of compilation. 

In our notice of Mr. Hopwood’s ‘ Calendar’ 
we ventured to express some surprise at his 
statement that the minutes recorded in these 
volumes were in Latin. It now appears that 
entries in English occasionally occur even in 
the earliest volume during the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century, although the majority 
of entries are, as we might naturally suppose, 
in Latin. That being the case, Mr. Martin 
has treated Book A in fuller detail than the 
rest of the series, going to the pains of trans- 
lating verbatim the Latin entries, whereas in 
dealing with the later volumes he has not felt 
called upon to give more than abstracts of 
their contents so long as the abstracts 
embraced the ‘‘ whole of the facts.’”’ From 
Mr. Martin’s translations and abstracts Mr. 
Hopwood compiled (in part) his calendar of 
the Inn’s records, extracting therefrom 
“every passage of general interest.’’ This 
was scarcely sufficient for the serious 
student of the internal economy of an 





Inn of Court. It is only from Mr. 
Martin’s fuller work, for instance, that he 
would learn that the evil of the various Inns 
of Court harbouring individuals who had no 
intention of following the profession of law, 
and thus becoming diversoria instead of 
hospicia, was taken in hand not only in 1614, 
but also in 1630. Again, it is only from 
Mr. Martin that he would obtain the long 
lists of admissions to the Inn dear to the 
genealogist. 

As was to be expected, there is little 
or no fault to find with the manner Mr. 
Martin has carried out a difficult and laborious 
task. The volumes are supplied with an 
exhaustive index of persons and places, the 
reader being referred to Mr. Hopwood’s 
‘Calendar’ for an index of subjects. 

Mr. Hutchinson, the librarian of the Society, 

to whom we are already indebted for an 
interesting work on ‘ Notable Middle 
Templars,’ has written an introductory 
chapter to these ‘ Minutes of Parliament,’ in 
which he gives a concise account of the 
origin and early history of the Inn. Once 
more we have the vexed question of the 
precise relation that the two societies of the 
Temple bear to each other. Mr. Hutchinson 
shows himself a strong disbeliever in the 
original unity and subsequent division of 
the Inner and Middle Temple, whilst he as 
strongly favours the absolute equality of the 
two societies. ‘‘The history of the Middle 
Temple,’’ he writes, 
‘though dating in its most authentic form...... from 
the commencement of its Registers in 1501, may be 
traced back to a society existing before the occu- 
pation of the Temple, which, side by side, and 
simultaneously with the society now known as the 
Inner Temple, took up its residence there and 
became a co-tenant of its grounds and buildings,” 


and yet in the same breath (if we may say so) 
he declares it impossible, without more evi- 
dence, to say which of the two bodies arrived 
first at the Temple! 


Mr. Murray has sent us a comely edition 
of Borrow’s Romano Lavo-lil. This is the 
authoritative issue of his works. 


In ‘*The King’s Novels’’ (Moring) Silas 
Marner has appeared. Dr. Garnett’s intro- 
duction completes what is in every way a 
desirable little volume. 


True to the Flag (Routledge) is a collection 
of sailors’ poems compiled by E. C. Ommanney, 
and published in paper covers ata shilling. 
The anthology has a wide range among the 
works of the living as well as the dead, and, 
thanks to the generosity of those who hold 
copyrights, may be called fairly representa- 
tive. We expect to see it widely used, and 
therefore regret the absence of an index of 
first lines. 


WE have on our table Mirabeau and the 
French Revolution, by C. F. Warwick (Lip- 
pincott),—Daniel Webster, by E. P. Wheeler 
(Putnams),—Mary, Queen of Scots, by A. H. 
Millar (Edinburgh, Brown),—The Freedom of 
Authority, by J. M. Sterrett, D.D. (Mac- 
millan),—The Jack Historical Readers: Hano- 
verian England, Book V., by A. W. Dakers 
(Jack),—A First French Song-Book, arranged 
with Airs and Tonic Sol-fa, by R. B. Morgan 
and F. B. Kirkman (Black),—Some of God’s 
Englishmen, by the Rev. A. T. Bannister 
(Hereford, Jakeman & Carver),—The Three 
Term Algebra, by C. W. Cook and W. H. 
Weston, Books I. and II. (Jack),—Up through 
Childhood, by G. A. Hubbell (Putnams),— 
Know Thyself, by H. S.Solly (P. Green),—Our 
Stellar Universe, by T. E. Heath (King, Sell 
& Olding),—Friedberger and Fréhner’s Veteri- 
nary Pathology, edited by M. H. Hayes and 
J. Dunstan, Vol. Il. (Hurst & Blackett),—Chess, 
by Howard Staunton (Drane),—Polo: Past 
and Present, by T. F. Dale (Newnes),—The 





Grand Duke, by C. Dawe (Hutchinson),—Life 
of my Heart, by Victoria Cross (Walter Scott), 
—I Charge You Both, by Alice M. Meadows 
(Digby & Long),—The Pride of Mrs. Brunelle, 
by A. H. Holmes (Burleigh),—The Devil’s 
Derelicts, by F. ©, Vernon - Harcourt 
(Digby & Long),—The Loot of Cities, 
by <A. Bennett (Alston Rivers),—Hecla 
Sandwith, by E. U. Valentine (Harper),— 
Time — the Enemy, by H. A. Darlington 
(Jarrold),—The Husband Hunter, by M, Elliott 
(Simpkin),—and Ruth Fielding, by Mrs. F. A. 
Farrar (Stock). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Gospel of St. Mark in West Saxon, edited by J. W. Bright, 


2/6 net. 

Holy Catholic Church: her Faith, Works, Triumphs, by a 
Convert, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Johannine Vocabulary, by E. A. Abbott, 8vo, 13/6 net. 

Preachers from the Pew, edited by the Rev. W. H. Hunt, 
cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Sterrett (J. M.), The Freedom of Authority, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Wotherspoon (Rev. H. J.), The Second Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI. (1552), 12mo, 4/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Birch (W. de G.), History of Scottish Seals: Vol.1, The 

Royal Seals of Scotland, 4to, 12/6 net ; fine-paper edition, 


21/ net. 
Latham (C.), The Gardens of Italy, 2 vols. folio, 63/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Borgia, 8vo, sewed, 3/6 net. 
Emra (C.), The Love Song of Tristram and Iseult, and other 
Poems, cr. 8vo, sewed, 3/6 
Esher (H.), Dreamland, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Owen (L.), The Poetry of the Future, 4to, 2/6 
Rhymes of the East and Recollected Verses, by Dam-Dum, 
12mo, 3/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Annual Register, 8vo, 18/ 
Bessemer (Sir Henry), F.R.S.: an Autobiography, 16/ net. 
Byron (Lord), Confessions of, extra cr. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
FitzGerald (Edward), by A. C. Benson, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 
Lawson (Sir C.), Memories of Madras, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Nelson (The Life of), by W. C. Russell, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Petrie (T.), Reminiscences of Early Queensland, 10/6 net. 
Rifle Brigade Century, 1800-1905, by G. E. Boyle, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Zanzibar in Contemporary Times, by R. N. Lyne, 7/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Black’s Guide to Scotland (North), 12mo, 2/6 
Dorset, by F. R. Heath, 12mo, 3/; leather, 3/6 net. 
Percival (W. S.), Twenty Years in the Far East, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Betham (J. D.), Oxford and Cambridge Scores and 
Biographies, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Education. 
Latter (O. H.), Practical Nature Study for Schools: Part 1, 
Questions for Pupils, 4to, 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Japanese Conversation-Grammar, by H. Plaut, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Science. 
Baly (E. C. C.), Spectroscopy, cr. 8vo, 10/6 
Bidwell (L. A.), A Handbook of Intestinal Surgery, 6/ net. 
Essex (BE. H.), Roofs and Floors of New Buildings: their 
Structure and Stability, 8vo, 2.6 
Hall (H. S.) and Stevens (F.H), A Key to the Exercises 
and Examples contained in a School Geometry: Parts 1 
and 2, cr. Svo, 3/6; Parts 1—4, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hall (J. W.). Methods of Morbid Histology and Clinical 
Pathology, 8vo, 9/ net. 
Hamilton (J.), Our Own and Other Worlds, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Peterson (M. G.), How to Know Wild Fruits, cr. 8vo, 6/6 
Ross (E. A.), Foundations of Sociology, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
General Literature. 
Burnet (W.), Gleanings from a Parson’s Diary, 2/6 net. 
Callwell (C. K.), Military Operations and Maritime Pre- 
ponderance, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Darlington (H. A.), Time—the Enemy, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Firbank (A.), Odette @’Antrevernes and A Study in Tempera- 
ment, cr. 8vo, sewed, 2/ net. 
Gasiorowski (W.), Napoleon’s Love Story, translated by the 
Count de Soissons, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Griffiths (A.), The Passenger from Calais, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hayden (KE. G.), Rose of Lone Farm, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Jerome (J. K.), Idle Ideas in 1905, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Mackenzie (W. C.), The Lady of Hirta, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Nansen (F.), Norway and the Union with Sweden, 2/ net. 
Nesbit (K.), The Rainbow and the Rose, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Riego (Mile.), Selected Works, Vols. 2 and 3, 4to, each 
2/6 net. 
Sheehan (P. A.), Glenanaar, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Sheldon (C. M.), Mark Burns’ Manuscript, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Skinner (T.), The London Banks and Kindred Companies 
and Firms, 1905, er. 8vo, 10/ net. 


FORBIGH. 


Theology. 
Goyau (G.), L’Allemagne Religieuse: 
1800-48, 2 vols. 7fr. 
Hus (I.), Opera Omnia, Vol. 2, 10m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Planat (P.), L’Art de Batir, Vol. 2, 20fr. 
: History and Biography. 
Diehl (C.), Etudes Byzantines, 10fr. 
Suau (P.), L’'Espague: Terre d’Epopée, 5fr. 


Le Catholicisme, 
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Geography and Travel. 
Boland (H.), Zigzags en France, 4fr. 
General Literature. 
Brada, Les Beaux Jours de Flavien, 3fr. 50. 
Delorme (A.), Roman d’une Vieille Fille, 3fr. 50. 
Flat (P.), L’Illusion Sentimentale, 3fr. 50. 
Léouzon-le-Due (C.), Ce que I’Ktat doit a I’Eglise, 2fr. 50. 








SOME NEW VERSES BY OMAR KHAYYAM. 


As is well known, the earlier Persian antho- 
logies do not give any specimens of Omar 
Khayyam’s verses. There is, however, a manu- 
script in the British Museum of a work which 
was composed in the year 1000 u., or 1592 a.p., 
which gives many quotations from the quatrains, 
and also aqité of sixteen lines which seemstohave 
hitherto escaped notice. The manuscript is the 
Bazmarai of Sayyid ‘Ali b. Mahmiid al Husaini, 
and is described in Rieu’s Supplement to his 
Persian Catalogue, p. 73, No. 106, Or. 3389. 
The entry is under the name Khayyam, and 
occurs at p. 77". The verses consist of a 
satirical dialogue between Omar and Reason, 
and remind one somewhat of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
poem of ‘The Lie.’ Omar asks various ques- 
tions of Reason about life, marriage, &c., and 
receives mocking answers. The translation of 
the last two lines seems to be :— 

I said to him, ‘‘ What are Khayyam’s writings ?” 

He replied, ‘* Wrong calculations, and some raptures.” 

I hope to publish the text hereafter in the 
RASS, 





STENDHAL MEMORIAL. 
1, Talbot Mansions, Museum Street, W.C., June 16th. 
THERE is a general desire to erect a monu- 
ment to Henri Beyle (Stendhal) in France, and 
a committee has been formed in Paris for that 
object. The committee, thinking that there are 
probably some admirers of the great novelist 
and philosopher in England, has requested me 
to receive any subscriptions, or they can be sent 
direct to the secretary, M. A. Paupe, 50, Rue 
des Abbesses, Paris, 18°. 
Oscar Levy, M.D. 








ON A PASSAGE IN ALFRED'S ‘OROSIUS,’ 


The University, Liverpool. 

In _ translating the passage in Orosius (i. 1) 
on the site and orientation of Spain, King 
Alfred, as is his wont when he can draw on his 
own knowledge, supplies some additional infor- 
mation. It is to the effect that the north- 
western corner of the peninsula lies ‘‘ opposite 
Ireland, beyond the arm of the sea, exactly 
opposite the river-mouth which is called Scene” 
(*‘ongean Scotland, ofer pone ses earm, on 
geryhte ongean pene miiPan pe mon het 
Scene”). 

Without any hesitation all editors* have taken 
Scene to mean the Shannon, thereby imputing 
to Alfred a very poor acquaintance with the 
geography of Ireland. Nor is it easy to see how 
the Old-Irish ‘*Sinann” (Latinized “ Sinona”) 
should come to be rendered in Old English by 
**Scene.”” But Alfred’s knowledge of Irish 
topography turns out to have been more minute 
and exact than that of his modern editors and 
commentators. There can be no doubt that 
** se muipa Pe mon het Scene ” refers to ** Inber 
Scéne,” the Old-Irish name for the estuary of the 
Kenmare river. This may, in a manner, be said 
to be opposite Spain, and it was there, accord- 
ing to Irish tradition, that Eber, son of Mil, 
landed with his followers from Spain (‘Book of 
Leinster,’ p. 12b). 

It is most likely that Alfred got this informa- 
tion from the three Irish pilgrims who, the 
‘Saxon Chronicle’ tells us, visited him in the 
year 891. If this surmise is correct, it furnishes 
us with a datum a quo for the translation of 
Orosius. 





* Except Pauli, who renders Scotland by “ Scotland,” 
Scene by “ Seine”! er 





It may not be superfluous to add that “ Inber 
Scéne” means “river-mouth of the knife” or 
‘* knife-shaped river mouth” (scéne being the 
gen. sg. of scian, f. ‘ta knife”), a most appro- 
priate designation for an estuary that cuts 
inland like a pointed knife or dagger.* This 
very plain etymology has, however, not pre- 
vented early Irish legend-mongers from invent- 
ing an eponymous heroine Scian, from whom 
the estuary is said to have taken its name. 

Kuno Meyer. 








‘DICTIONARY OF INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.’ 


(Fifth List.) 
June 5th, 1905. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of The 
Atheneum, I have been permitted to publish 
the following list of names of the deceased per- 
sons (1151-1400) who have been provisionally 
selected for inclusion in the ‘Dictionary of 
Indian Biography,’ to be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. in the autumn. This 
work is intended to contain biographical 
notices of about 2,000 to 2,500 persons, living or 
dead, Europeans or natives of India, connected 
with India since about the year 1750 a.p. Sug- 
gestions are invited, and it is hoped that 
readers of The Atheneum will bring any im- 
portant omissions to my notice, and state where 
materials for short biographies can be obtained. 
Letters should be addressed to 61, Cornwall 
Gardens, S. Kensington, S.W. 

C. E. Bucktanp, Editor ‘D,1.B.’ 


Popham, William, Lieutenant-General, 1740—1521 

Porter, William Archer, Principal of a College, Madras, 
1824—90 

Pottinger, Eldred, Major, Political, 1811—43 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, Lieutenant - General, Governor of 
Madras, 1789—1856 

Powell, Eyre Barton, Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
1819—1904 

Powis, Edward, second Lord Clive, and first Earl of, 
Governor of Madras, 1754—1839 

Prendergast, Thomas, Indian Civil Service, Madras, 1806— 
1886 


Price, David, Linguist, Historian, 1762—1835 
Pringle, Robert Keith, Indian Civil Service, Bombay, 1802— 
so 


Prinsep, Charles Robert, Advocate-General, Bengal, 1790— 
1864 

Prinsep, Henry Thoby, Member of the Council of India, 1792 
—1878 


Prinsep, James, Orientalist, 1799—1840 

Pritchard, Sir Charles Bradley, Member of the Supreme 
Council, 1837—1903 

Pritzler, Sir Theophilus, Brigadier-General, ?—1839 

Puller, Sir Christopher, Chief Justice, Bengal, 1774—182 

Purnia, Diwan of Mysore, ?—1812 

Pycroft, Sir Thomas, Member of Council, Madras, 1807-92 

Quinton, James Wallace. Indian Civil Service, Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam, 1834—91 

Raffles, Sir Stamford, Lieutenant-Governor of Java, 1781— 
1825 


Rai, Pratap Chandra, Scholar, Translator, ?—1895 

Rai, Raja Shitab, Naib Diwan of Bihar, ?—1773 

Raikes, Charles, Indian Civil Service, Author, 1812—85 

Rainier, Peter, Naval Commander-in-Chief in East Indies, 
1741 ?—1808 

Ramiyengar, Vembaukum, Diwan of Travancore, 1826—87 

Ramnarain, Raja, Deputy-Governor of Bihar, ?—1763 

Ramsay, Hon. Sir Henry, Commissioner of Kumaon, 1816— 
1893 

Ranade, Mahadeo Govind, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1842—1901 

Rao, Baji, Peshwa, 1775—1853 

Rao, Raja Sir Dinkar, Indian Statesman, 1819—96 

Rao, Hindu, Mahratta, of Delhi, ?—1855 

Rao, Raja Sir Madhava, Indian Statesman, 1828—91 

Rao, Raghoba, or Raghunath, Peshwa, about 1772 

Rao, Tandalam Gopal, Professor, 1832—86 

Rattigan, Sir William Henry, Barrister at Lahore, 1842— 
1904 


Rattray, Thomas, Colonel, raised Rattray’s Sikhs, 1820—80 

Rawlinson, Sir Christopher, Chief Justice, Madras, 1806—88 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry Creswicke, Baronet, Member of the 
Council of India, 1810—95 

Raymond, alias Haji Mustapha, Interpreter, Translator, 
?—1791 

Raymond, Michel Joachim Mirie, in the Nizam’s service, 
1755 


Raynal, Guillaume Thomas Frangois, Abbé, Writer, 1713—96 
Reade, Edward Anderton, Indian Civil Service, 1807—86 
Readymoney, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Philanthropist, 1812— 


1878 
Reed, Sir Thomas, General, 1796—1883 
Rehatsek, Edward, Professor, Linguist, Author, 1819—91 
Reid, Sir Charles, General, 1819—1901 
Renault, Pierre, French Governor at Chandernagore, ?—? 
Rennell, James, Major, Surveyor-General of Bengal, 1742— 


1 
Rennie, James, Superintendent of Indian Marine, 1814— 
1903 





* An equally descriptive name is that for the mouth of 
the river Bann, which in Old Irish is called /nber Téiaige, 
** the axe-shaped estuary.” 





Renny, George Alexander, Major-General, V.C., 1825—87 

Richards, Sir William, Major-General, 17783—1861 

Richardson, David Lester, Major, Poet, Principal, Author, 
Journalist, 1801—65 

Richardson, John, so go 1741—1811 ? 

a Sir James Bellett, Member of Council, Bombay, 


—— Sir Henry, Member of the Supreme Council, 

02— 

Ricketts, John William, the ‘‘ East-Indian Patriot,” 1791~ 
1835 


Rieu, Charles, Linguist, Professor, 1820—1902 

Ringeltaube, Rev. William Tobias, Missionary, 1770—? 

Ritchie, William, Member of the Supreme Council, 1816—62 

Rivett-Carnac, Sir James, Baronet, Governor of Bombay, 
1785—1846 : 

Roberts, Sir Abraham, General, 1784—1873 

Roberts, Arthur Austin, Indian Civil Service, 1818—68 

Roberts, Emma, Journalist, Authoress, 1794 ?—1840 

Roberts, Sir Henry Gee, Major-General, 1800—60 

Roberts, John Blessington, Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 
1819—80 

Robertson, Archibald, Major-General, ?—1847 

Robertson, Thomas Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor, N.W.P., 
1789—1863 

a William Rose, Member of Council, Madras, 

822—86 

Roddy, Patrick, Colonel, V.C., 1830—95 

Rodgers, Charles James, Numismatist, Archeologist, 1838— 
1898 

Rose, Sir John, Lieutenant-General, ?—1852 

Ross, Alexander, Governor of Agra, 1777—? 

Ross, Sir Campbell Claye Grant, General, 1844—92 

Ross, Sir John, General, 1829—1905 

Ross, Patrick, Major-General, Member of Council, Madras, 
1740 ?—1804 

Rost, Reinhold, Librarian, Linguist, 1822—96 

Roth, Rudolph von, Professor, Linguist, 1821—95 

Rothney, Octavius, Colonel, 1824—s1 

Rottler, John Peter, Missionary, Botanist, 1749—1836 

Routledge, James, Journalist, 1829—98 

Roxburgh, William, Botanist, 1751—1815 

Roy, Rama Prasad, First Government Pleader, ?—1862 

Roy, Raja Rammohan, Social Reformer, 1772—1833 

—. ‘Sir John, Judge Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1752— 
1817 


‘ 
Royle, John Forbes, Exponent of Botanic Science, 1799~ 

1858 
Rumbold, Sir Thomas, Baronet, Governor of Madras, 

1736. 


Runga Charlu, Cettipaniam Viravalli, Diwan, Mysore, 
831—83 

Russell, Sir David, General, 1809—84 

Russell, Sir Edward Lechmere, General, 1818—1904 

Russell, George Edward, Member of Council, Madras, 1787— 


1863 
Russell, Sir Henry, Baronet, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1751~ 
1836 


Russell, Sir James, General, 1781—1859 

Russell, Patrick, Botanist, Naturalist, 1727—1i805 

Russell, Sir William, Baronet, Lieutenant-General, 1822— 
92 


Russell, Sir William Oldnall, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1785—~ 
1833 

Rustomji, Heerjibhoy Manackji, Sheriff of Caleutta, 1845— 
1904 


Rustomji, Manackji, Sheriff of Calcutta, 1815—91 

Ryan, Sir Edward, Chief Justice of Bengal, 1793—1875 

Salar Jung, Nawab Sir, Prime Minister, Hyderabad, 
1829—83 

Salar Jung Bahadur II., Nawab Sir, Prime Minister, 
Hyderabad, 1862—89 

Sale, Florentia, Lady, Prisoner in Afghanistan, 1790 ?—1853 

Sale, Sir Robert Henry, Defender of Jalalabad, 1782—1845 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoigne Cecil, third 
Marquis of, Secretary of State for India, 1830—1903 

Salmone, Habib Anthony, Scholar, Journalist, 1860—1904 

Sambhunath Pandit, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 1820—67 

Samru, Adventurer, 1720—78 

Samru, Begam, of Sardhana, ?—1836 

Sandeman, Sir Robert Groves, Agent to Governor-Gencral 
for Beluchistan, 1835—92 

Sandford, John Douglas, Indian Civil Service, 1833—92 

Sandhurst, William Rose Mansfield, first Baron, 1819—76 

Sarasvati, Dayananda, Teacher, Reformer, Ascetic, 1827—83 

Sargent, Sir Charles, Chief Justice, Bombay, 1821—1900 

Sargent, Right Rev. Dr., Bishop Coadjutor, Missionary, 
1807—89 

Sassoon, Sir Albert Abdullah David, Baronet, 1818—96 

Sastri, Sir Amaravati Seshiah, Diwan of Travancore, 1823— 
1903 

Sastri, Calamur Viravalli Runganada, 1819—81 

Saunders, John O’Brien, Journalist, 1852—1905 

Sausse, Sir Matthew Richard, Chief Justice, Bombay, 
1809—67 

Sayani, Rahmatulla Muhammad, of Bombay, 1847—1902 

Schalch, Vernon Hugh, Indian Civil Service, Bengal, 1825— 
1877 

Schiefner, Franz Anton von, Russian Orientalist, 1817—79 

Schlagentweit, Emil, Student of Buddhism, Author, 1835— 
1904 

Schneider, Sir John William, General, 1822—1903 

Schulze, Benjamin, Missionary, Linguist, ?—1760 

Schutz, C., Doctor, Sanskrit Scholar, 1805—92 

Schwartz, Rev. Christian Friedrich, Missionary, 1726—98 

Scotland, Sir Colley Harman, Chief Justice, Madras, 1818— 


190: 
Scott, David, Agent to Governor-General, N.E. Frontier, 
1786 —1831 
Scott, John, Major, Agent of Warren Hastings, 1747—1819 
Scott, Sir John, General, 1797—1873 
Scott, Sir John, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 1841—1°04 
Scott, Jonathan, Captain, Professor, 1754—1829 
Seal, Mati Lal, Merchant, Philanthropist, 1791—1854 
Seaton, Sir Thomas, Major-General, 1805—76 2 
Seccombe, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Financial Secretary, India 
Office, 1812—1902 
Seddon, Felix John Vaughan, Translator, Professor, 1798— 
865 


Sen, Keshab Chandra, Religious Reformer, 1838—84 
Sen, Ram Komul, Diwan of the Calcutta Mint, Educationist, 
1783—1844 
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geton, Sir Henry Wilmot, Judge, Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
2—1848 


jeymour, Henry Danby, Joint Secretary to Board of 
Control, 1820—77 : 

Shah Alam, Emperor of Delhi, 1728-1806 

Shah Shuja, Amir of Afghanistan, 1780 ?—1842 

Shakespear, John, Professor, Author, 1774—1858 oe 

Shakespear, Sir Richmond Campbell, Colonel, Political, 
1812—61 

Shaw, Robert Barkley, Traveller, 1839—79 

Sheil, Sir Justin, Political, Envoy to Persia, 1803—i1 

Shelton, John, Colonel, Brigadier in Afghanistan, ?—1845 

Shepherd, | John, Member of the Council of India, 
1792—185¢ 

ev. Matthew Atmore, 


Chaplain, Author, 


Sherring, RK 
1826—80 

Sherwood, Mary Martha, Authoress, 1775—1851 

Shipp, Jokn, Marine and Soldier, 1784—1834 

Shir Ali, Amir of Afghanistan, 1820-79 

Shir Ali, Murderer, 1842 ?—72 

Shirt, Rev. George, Missionary, Linguist, 1843—87 

Shujaat Ali, Rev., Baptist Minister, 1791—1865 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Wazir of Oudh, 1731—75 

Sibley, George, Railway Engineer, 1824—91 

Sim, James Duncan, Member of Council, Madras, 1823—88 

Singh, Raja Sir Deo Narain, at Benares, ?—1870 

Singh, Maharaja Bahadur, Sir Dulip, 18387—93 

Singh, Pandit Nain, Surveyor-Explorer, 1 ? 

Singh, Maharaja Ranjit, of the Panjab, 1780—1839 

Sirear, Dr. Mahendra Lal, Scientist, 1833—1904 

Siva Prasad, Raja, Education Inspector, 1823—95 

Skinner, James, Lieutenant-Colonel, 17783—1841 

Skinner, Thomas, Lieutenant-Colonel, Traveller, 1800 ?—43 

Sladen, Sir Edward Bosc, Colonel, Political, 1827—90 

Sleeman, Sir William Henry, Major-General, 1788—1856 

Smith, Sir Harry George Wakelyn, Baronet, Lieutenant- 
General, 1788—18¢€0 

-“— | Bullen, Member of the Council of 

ndia, ?—1887 

Smith, John Thomas, Colonel, Mint-Master at Calcutta, 
1805—82 

Smith, Joseph, Major-General, 1733 2—90 

Smith, Michael William, General, 1809—91 

Smith, Richard Baird, Colonel, Chief Engincer at Siege of 
Delhi, 1818—61 

Smith, Sir Robert Murdoch, Director of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Department, 1835—1900 

Smith, Robert Percy, Advocate-General, Bengal, 1770—1845 

Smyth, Sir Rowland, Lieutenant-General, ?—1873 

Solvyns, Francois Balthazar, Artist, 1760—1824 





?—82 


Somerset, Sir Henry, Commander -in- Chief, Bombay, 
1794—1862 

Souter, Sir Frank H., Commissioner of Police, Bombay, 
?—1886 


Speechley, Right Rey. John Martindale, Bishop of Trayan- 
core, 1836—98 
Speke, Peter, Member of the Supreme Council, 1745— 1811 
Spencer, Hon. Sir Augustus Almeric, Commander-in- Chief, 
Bombay, 1807—93 
— Right Rev. Trevor, Bishop of Madras, 1799— 
86 


Sprenger, Aloys, Principal, Professor, Linguist, 1813—93 

Spurgin, Sir John Blick, General, 1821—1903 

Stables, John, Member of the Supreme Council, ?—? 

Stack, Sir Maurice, General, 1796—1880 

Stanhope, Hon. Edward, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, 1840—93 

Stanley, Sir Edmond, Judge, Supreme Court, Madras, 
1760 —1843 

Stannus, Sir Ephraim Gerrish, Major-General, 1784—1850 

—— Sir James, Under-Secretary of State for India, 
820—98 

Staunton, Francis French, Lieutenant-Colonel, 1779?— 
1825 


Staunton, Sir George Leonard, Baronet, Secretary to Lord 
Macartney, 1737—1801 

Staveley, Sir Charles William Dunbar, Comman der-in- 
Chief, Bombay, 1817—96 

Staveley, William, Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 17841— 
1854 


Steel, Sir Scudamore Winde, Lieutenant-General, 1789— 
S65 
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Steevens, Charles, Naval Commander-in-Chicf at Madras, 
1705—61 

Steingass, Francis Joseph, Professor, Linguist, 1825—1903 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, Baronet, Member of the 
Supreme Council, 1829—94 

Stevenson, Robert Charles, Burmese Linguist, 1851—1905 

Stewart, Charles, Professor, Author, 1764—1837 

Stewart, Charles Edward, Colonel, Political, 1836—1904 

Stewart, Sir Donald Martin, Baronet, Commander-in-Chief 
in India, 1824—1900 

Stewart, John, Traveller, ‘‘ Walking Stewart,” 1749—1822 

Stewart, Patrick, Major, Director-General, Indo-European 
Telegraphs, 1832—65 

Stewart, Sir Richard Campbell, General, 1836—1904 

Stibbert, Giles, Lieutenant-General, ?—? 

Stirling, Andrew, Indian Civilian, 1793 2—1830 

Stisted, Sir Ilenry William, Lieutenant-General, 1817—75 

St. John, Sir Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Political, 1839—91 

Stocqueler, Joachim Hayward, Journalist, Author, 1800— 

85 


Stoddart, Charles, Lieutenant-Colonel, executed at Bok- 
hara, 1806—42 

Stoliczka, Ferdinand, Palontologist, 2—1874 

Strachey, Sir Arthur, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1858—1901 

Strachey, Sir Henry, Baronet, Private Secretary to Clive, 
1736—1810 

Strange, Alexander, Lieutenant-Colonel, Scientist, 1818—76 

trange, Sir Thomas Andrew Lumsden, Chief Justice, 

Madras, 1756—1841 

-_— Thomas Lumsden, Judge, High Court, Madras, 
808—84 

Strathnairn, Hugh Henry, Baron, Commander-in-Chief in 
India, 1801-85 

Stratton, John Proudfoot, Brigade Surgeon, Political, 1830 

po} 


Stuart, Sir Charles Shepherd, General, 1804—79 

Stuart, James, Major-General, ?—1793 

Stuart, James, Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 1741—1815 
Stuart, Sir Robert, Chief Justice, Allahabad, 1816—96 





Sunkersett, Jagannath, Member of Legislative Council, 
Bombay, 1802—65 

Surajuddaula, Nawab Nizam of Bengal, 1731 ? or 1736 2—57 

Sutherland, James, Marine Service, Journalist, Professor, 
1794—? 

Svarnamayi, Maharani, Landowner in Bengal, 1827—97 

Sohne. William Henry, Colonel, Chairman E.I.Co., 1790— 
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Symes, Sir Edward Spence, Indian Civil Service, 1852—1901 

Symons, Sir William Penn, Major-General, 1843—99 

Tagore, Maharshi Debendra Nath, Spiritual Leader, 1818— 
1905 


Tagore, Dwarka Nath, Traveller, Philanthropist, 1795 ?— 
1846 


Tagore, Prasanna Kumar, Member of Legislative Council, 
1801—68 

Tagore, Rama Nath, Maharaja, Member of Legislative 
Council, 1800—77 

Talbot, Hon. Gerald Chetwynd, Private Secretary to Lord 
Canning, 1819—85 

Taleyarkhan, Sorabji Jehangir, Judge at Baroda, 1836—1900 

Tantia Topi, Rebel Leader in the Mutiny, 1819—59 

Taranath Tarkavachaspati, Sanskritist, 1812 —? 

Tarkabagis, Prem Chand, Professor, Sanskrit College, 1806 
—1867 

Tarkapanchanan, Jagannath, Distinguished Pandit, 1695 ? 
—1806 

Tata, Jamsetji Nasarwanji, Philanthropic Merchant, 1839— 
1904 

Tayler, William, Indian Civil Service, 1808—92 

Taylor, Sir Henry George Andrew, General, 1784—1876 

Taylor, John Henry, Sheriff of Madras, 1822—87 

Taylor, Philip Meadows, Colonel, Author, 1808—76 

Taylor, Reynell George, General, Commissioner, 1822-86 

Teignmouth, John Shore, first Baron, Governor-General of 
India, 1751—1834 

Tejpal, Gokuldas, Merchant, Bombay, 1822—67 

Telang, Kashinath Trimback, Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
1850—93 








CROMWELL AND IRISH PRISONERS. 
23, Leeson Park, Dublin, June 10th, 1905. 

Since I last addressed you on this subject, 
my attention has been directed to certain evi- 
dences quoted by Cardinal Moran in his ‘ Per- 
secutions of Irish Catholics’ (Dublin, M. H. 
Gill & Son, 1884), His Eminence wrote as 
follows :— 

“ Jamaica and the adjoining islands had lately 

passed into the hands of England, and slaves were 
wanting to cultivate the sugar and tobacco-plant on 
that deadly soil. Sir William Petty,* writing in 
1672, states that six thousand boys and women were 
thus sold as slaves from Ireland to the undertakers 
of the American islands. Bruodin estimates the 
total number of exiles from Ireland at 100,000, and 
adds that of these some thousands were transported 
to the tobacco islands.f A letter, written in 1656, 
cited by Dr. Lingard, reckons the number of 
Catholics thus sent to slavery at 60,000: ‘ The 
Catholics are sent off in shipsfull to the Barbadoes 
and other American islands. I believe 60,000 have 
already gone; for the husbands being first sent to 
Spain and Belgium already, their wivesand children 
are now destined for the Americas.’” 
Cardinal Moran also refers to a letter written 
by the Rev. John Grace, dated July 5th, 1669, 
who visited the West Indian islands in 1666. 
Father Grace stated that there were no fewer 
than 12,000 Irish scattered amongst the natives, 
and that they were treated as slaves. 

The Irish bishops, assembled at Clonmacnoise 
on December 4th, 1649, complained that even 
then! numbers of their people had been trans- 
ported to the tobacco islands. What we want 
now, however, is definite evidence that trans- 
portation actually took place, and, in my judg- 
ment, Cardinal Moran supplies it. He writes:— 

“ On the 14th September, 1653, two English mer- 
chants, named Selleck and Leader, signed a con- 
tract with the Government Commissioners, by 
which a supply was granted them of 250 women 
and 300 men ‘ of the Irish nation, to be found within 
twenty miles of Cork, Youghal, Kinsale, Waterford, 
and Wexford.’”’ 


It must be admitted, of course, that before 
Cromwell came to Ireland thousands of Irish 
had settled in the West Indian islands, just as 
during the Civil War many English Royalists 
sought homes therein. Father Hartigan, 8.J., 
writing from Paris on March 30th, 1643, stated 
that he had received a petition from 25,000 
Irish, residing in St. Kitts, imploring the 
appointment of two or more Jesuit priests of 
their own nationality to serve their spiritual 
needs. This petition was brought to Paris by 





* * Political Anatomy of Ireland,’ p. 187, 
+ Propugnac., p, 672, ‘* Aliquot milia in diversas Ame: ice 
tabacarias insulas relegata sunt.” 





Admiral du Poenry, the commander of the 
French naval forces in the West Indies. 

In 1650 a Father John Stritch, S.J., born in 
Limerick, found 3,000 Irish in St. Kitts 
sheltered by the French authorities. He 
visited Montserrat in disguise, and here also- 
he found large numbers of Irish whom he 
describes as being treated as slaves by their 
English owners. They were refused facilities 
for practising their religion, although the French 
inhabitants of the island were allowed freedom 
of conscience and of worship. Father Stritch 
ministered to his fellow-countrymen as best he 
could by night amidst the forests. 

In The Atheneum for June 10th Mr, Robert: 
Dunlop appears to question the correctness of 
the assertion that at the end of the sack of 
Drogheda the survivors of the massacre were 
transported to Barbados. In my letter of 
May 13th, in dealing with this matter, I relied 
on the references given in the Rev. Denis. 
Murphy’s ‘ Cromwell in Ireland’ (Dublin, Gill 
& Son, 1885), and I regret to learn from Mr. 
Dunlop that these were incorrect. Iam now, 
however, in a position to refer him to an 
authority whom I hope both he and Prof. 
Mahaffy will recognize as being at least a trust- 
worthy witness. The testimony I rely on is that 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

I possess, and have before me as I write, an 
original copy of 

“Letters from Ireland, relating the several great 

Successes it hath pleased God to give unto the 
Parliament’s Forces there, in the taking of 
Drogheda, Trym, Dundalk, Carlingford, and the 
Nury. Ordered by Parliament to be_ printed, 
2 October, 1649. London, Printed by John Field 
for Edward Husband, Printer to the Parliament of 
England.” 
The ‘‘letters” included in the pamphlet are 
Cromwell's reports to Speaker Lenthal on the 
progress of his military operations in Ireland. 
One of these communications, dated ‘* Dublin, 
September 17th, 1649,” andsigned “O, Cromwel,” 
describes the capture of Drogheda. In this 
Cromwell wrote as follows :— 

“The next day the other two towers were 
summoned, in one of which were about six or seven 
score, but they refused to yield themselves, and we, 
knowing that hunger must compel them, set only 
good guards to secure them from running away, 
until their stomacks were come down : from one of 
the said towers, notwithstanding their condition, 
they killed and wounded some of our men; when 
they submitted their officers were knockt on the 
head, and every tenth man of the soldiers killed, and 
the rest shipped for the Barbadoes ; the soldiers in 
the other town (? tower) were all spared, as to their 
lives onley, and shipped likewise to the Barbadoes.” 


Mr. Dunlop says that ‘‘the only question is 
as to whether ” such emigrants were sent to the 
West Indies “‘as slaves or servants.” Is this a 
case of a distinction without a difference ? 
Some expressions in Mr. Dunlop’s letter, how- 
ever, seem to me to call for a word of personal 
explanation. I have not written for the purpose 
of fixing on Cromwell or any one else the guilt 
of selling thousands of Irish into slavery. 
Personally I see grave difficulties in the way of 
accepting the theory that there was any whole- 
sale exportation of Irish slaves to Barbadoes. 
In the first place, it would have been almost im- 
possible to obtain a sufficiency of shipping, ané 
in the second, the island had remained loyal to. 
the Crown, and only submitted to the Common- 
wealth when a fleet and army had been sent to 
bring it to subjection. Why Cromwell should, 
under such circumstances, flood Barbadoes with 
thousands of discontented Irish prisoners is to 
mesomewhat incomprehensible, That there were 
many voluntary Irish settlers is, I think, un- 
questionable, while I also think that I have 
shown that a certain number were exported as 
slaves, Wituiam F, Denneny. 


2, West Hill, Highgate, June 13th, 1905. 


Wir reference to the communications appear- 
ing in The Atheneum on this subject, it seems 
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‘to me that Mr. W. F. Dennehy (p. 657) is not 
strictly correct in attributing the persecutions 
and transportations to Barbadoes by the Crom- 
wellians to have been confined exclusively to 
natives of Ireland. English men, women, and 
children ‘‘by hundreds” were transported to 
Barbadoes, ‘‘so that we have made an active 
verb of it: ‘barbadoes you’” (see Carlyle, 
Oliver Cromwell’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. iv. p. 131). 
It is absolutely inaccurate to contend that these 
persecutions were not carried out. But those 
transported to Barbadoes in 1655 were not 
landed there, because the Cromwellian expedi- 
tion under Venables and Penn was ‘‘batin’ to 
blazes ” in the attempt to take that island, and 
after the defeat, seeking refuge at Jamaica, 
they fortunately found that island undefended, 
Janded, and captured it, Thus, in 1655-6, one 
thousand ‘‘Irish” girls (of whom many were 
English, or of English descent, and all 
undoubtedly ‘‘ Papists”) were transported to 
Jamaica and distributed, with 1,300 Bibles for 
the use of the garrison, as recorded in the 
** Original Journal of the Proceedings of Colonel 
Edward D’Oyley, during the time he held the 
Chief Command of the Island of Jamaica, from 
19:h November, 1655, to 27th May, 1662,” 
ff, 21d et seq. J Hore, 
Lammas, Cowes. 

May I quote as excellent authority for the 
‘selling into the plantations of the few who 
escaped massacre at Drogheda the second 
volume of ‘Memoirs of the Verney Family’? 
In the chapter which deals with Sir Edmond 
Verney tho younger—who was treacherously 
slain in cold blood with others after the 
massacre—there is a most circumstantial and 
clear account from contemporary sources of the 
fate of the wretched remnants of the garrison. 

I am sorry I have not the book to refer to, as 
the simple and emphatic manner in which the 
tale is told is very telling and convincing. It 
will be remembered that the Verney family had 
special sources of information, and were far 
from prejudiced against Cromwell. The then 
head of the house, Sir Ralph, had taken the 
Parliament side in the civil wars, whilst per- 
sonal loyalty to his king alone kept his father, 
Sir Edmond Verney, the standard-bearer, in 
the party for which he laid down his life at 
Edgehill. Mary Damant. 








LAMB'S LETTERS. 
Harrow, June 17th, 1905. 

Mr. Rvrter is sarcastic; but his ancient 
Ainsworth commands my respect. I wish now 
I had dusted mine, instead of consigning it to 
the dustheap a year or two ago. For, as Mr. 
Rutter may have detected, I did possess an 
Ainsworth, and found it of use when editing 
Lamb—the more admirable modern dictionaries 
being too guilty of leaving out the dog-Latin, 
the mongrel phrases, and the otherwise improper 
words of polite letters. It grieves me, however, 
to find that Lamb had recourse to the English 
section of that generous work; and also that he 
permitted himself to be corrupted by what he 
discovered there. I do not know Ainsworth’s 
authority, but will venture to say that ** prunum 
nanum” was never an actual and effective 
phrase in anybody’s use till Lamb used it; and 
that Ainsworth—in that undiscriminating way 
which was his charm—haled in, without lexical 
point or reference, a casual instance in which 
some one, viewing a given (or surreptitiously 
obtained) little plum, had said it was ‘‘ nanum ” 
= a dwarf, a pigmy, a very little one. Lamb 
thereupon brazenly accepts this as if it were 
a case of noun-and-adjective, and declines 
accordingly! But the end of it all is, that 
he did mean to suggest “ plumkin,” or some 
diluted equivalent of that strong word, even 
- I submitted. Therefore, my thanks to Mr. 

utter. 





As to Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘ Palloris,” and my 
“Pallor Oris,” the first seems to be an 
emendation, and the second is somebody’s 
mistake. That letter in my edition was 
printed from a collation, the securing of which 
was considered a priz9, and therefore, although 
I could not make sense of “Oris” when it first 
came under my notice, of course I let it stand. 
Afterwards I forgot all about it; but it has 
occurred to me since the books were published 
that Lamb’s handwriting had been misread, and 
that what he wrote was ‘‘ Opis.” Any one who 
will write that word with a somewhat short p 
will see that the misreading was so easy as to be 
almost inevitable. There is classical, if obscure, 
sanction for ‘‘Opis” as a nominative in 
personification, and Lamb would like it none 
the worse for being an out-of-the-way form. A 
curious fact, however, which has only occurred 
to me to-day, is that ‘‘Ops” itself, if written 
with a somewhat short p, and upon unlined 
paper, also yields an outline that is confusable, 
if not identical, with ‘‘ 7% ”; the eye has only 
to read into it a different style of r, the 
alternative forms of which letter are a continual 
cause of perplexity. Finally, to Ops (or Opis) 
there were temples enough, then and now. 

W. Macponatp, 








“ MULCIBER’S WORKHOUSE.” 


In Kyd’s tragedy of ‘Soliman and Perseda,’ 
I. iii. 11. 109-10 (Clarendon Press edition), are 
the two following lines, spoken by Basilisco :— 

Rough wordes blowe my choller 

As the wind dooth Mulciber’s workehouse. 
The allusion to ‘‘Mulciber’s workehouse” is 
uncommon, and I am not aware that any 
explanation of it has been given. Kyd’s latest 
editors, Mr. W. C. Hazlitt and Mr. F. 8S. Boas, 
have passed it by unnoticed. However, I think 
I am now able to offer a solution of the difficulty 
and point out the reference. 

In the old anonymous interlude called 
‘Thersites’ (Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley,’ vol. i. p. 395 
seq.), written in 1537 and printed between 1550 
and 1563, one of the characters, Mulciber, a 
smith, forges a suit of armour for Thersites, ‘‘ a 
boaster.” Among other curious things in this 
old piece is the following stage direction: 
** Mulciber must have a shop made in the place, 
and Thersites cometh before it saying aloud.” 
“ Mulciber’s workehouse” would behis workshop, 
or smithy, and construing Basilisco’s words in 
their literal sense, thus : Rough words have the 
same effect upon me as the wind (from the 
bellows) has upon the fire in Mulciber’s forge— 
i.e., blows me into a heat, or choler—the mean- 
ing and reference is, I think, as plain as a 
pikestaff. No doubt Kyd was familiar with 
* Thersites,’ through reading or representation, 
or perhaps both, and probably drew his simile 
from it, as well as the hint for his vainglorious 
knight Basilisco, who bears more than a passing 
resemblance to the leading character, Thersites, 
in the old interlude. A. F. Hopkinson, 








TWO IRISH DICTIONARIES. 
Union Club, S.W., June 21st, 1905. 

I was much interested in finding in your 
notice of ‘Two Irish Dictionaries’ (Atheneum, 
May 20th) a reference to the darbhdaol (Staphy- 
linus), a beetle which is (or was) killed by 
peasants in ‘‘ an attempt at the transference of 
penalty.” I had never before seen in print any 
description of the treatment given to this 
unfortunate insect; but the belief was current 
in County Cork forty years ago. The favourite 
method of execution there, however, was by 
seven prints of the finger-nail. Your reviewer 
is probably acquainted with the tradition which 
justifies this practice—an odd piece of Christian 
folk-lore which would take up too much of 
your space to find place in a letter. 





The same review translates fiach dubh ag 
‘‘carrion-crow.” But surely the black carrion. 
crow is unknown in Ireland, being replaced by 
the hooded crow (locally called ‘‘scall-crow ”), 
te which your reviewer refers, s.v. fionnog. In 
West Clare to-day fiach dubh means raven 
(cf. “robin redbreast” for the only species of 
robin known in England). 

The Gaelic word phartain is, oddly enough, 
the common name for crab at Berwick-on- 
Tweed among the fishermen, and is, I think, 
in use over the whole coast of Lowland Scot- 
land. But at Berwick (and presumably else. 
where) it is never applied to the edible crab, 
being restricted to the common small crabs 
found in rock- pools. M., C. Seton, 








Biterary Gossip. 


Tue most interesting literary event of 
July will be the publication of a work 
of prose fiction by Mr. Swinburne. While 
dealing mainly with the love passion, as 
its name, ‘ Love’s Cross-Currents,’ implies, 
it satirizes, with the humour and trenchant 
wit that the readers of ‘ Heptalogia’ 
are familiar with, certain characteristics 
of modern society. We shall give fuller 
particulars of it later. The publishers in 
England will, of course, be Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. In America they will be 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


An ‘Account of the Original Bodleian Copy 
of the First Folio of Shakespeare,’ by Mr. F. 
Madan, Mr.G. M. R. Turbutt, and Mr. 8. 
Gibson, is now to be had, including a full 
description of the volume and its original 
unrestored binding, and notes on the Droes- 
hout portrait and the true order of the 
preliminary leaves. There are also seven 
collotype illustrations. The publication is in 
style similar to the Clarendon Press facsimile 
of the First Folio issued in 1902. It can be 
procured only by application to Mr. Madan 
at Brasenose College, Oxford. We had 
a note on this highly interesting volume on 
February 25th last. 


A criticat edition of Juvenal by Mr. 
A. E. Housman, intended to make good 
some of the principal defects in existing 
editions, and especially to supply a better 
knowledge of the manuscripts, will be 
published shortly by E. Grant Richards. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for July libraries 
and readers form the main theme of the 
causerie ‘From a Oollege Window.’ Mr. 
E. H. Pember, K.C., contributes ‘Some 
Personal Recollections of Lord Grimthorpe.’ 
A seasonable article on ‘Roses’ is from 
the pen of Canon Ellacombe. Mr. A. D. 
Godley pokes fun at some educational 
reformers in his verses ‘The Pupils’ Point 
of View.’ In ‘The Fall of the House of 
Goodere’ Mr. H. B. Irving tells the true 
tale of the murder in 1741 of Sir John 
Goodere by his brother, the sea-captain. 
The Vice-Provost of Eton sketches the 
summer delights of ‘A Voyage on the 
Mosel,’ while the Rev. Reginald A. Gatty 
brings forward cogent evidence concerning 
the mystery of ‘Lord Strafford’s Burial- 
Place.’ Miss Helen Zimmern has an article 
on ‘The Modern Italian Drama,’ while 
short stories are ‘Watley’s Witness,’ by 
Mr. W. H. Rainsford, and ‘ A Were- Wolf 
Story,’ by Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 
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Tue July Blackwood includes ‘A Word 
with Mrs. Humphry Ward,’ and a paper 
‘On the Gentle Art of Blazon,’ by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. The author of ‘ A Retro- 
grade Admiralty ’ compares Drake and Togo 
jn connexion with the recent operations in 
the Sea of Japan. There are Scottish 
articles on ‘Auld Reekie’ and ‘A Highland 
Gentleman’ (Evander Maciver of Scourie), 
and ‘A Study of the Japanese War,’ by 
Chasseur. 

Lorp BurcHciereE has revised and Mr. 
Murray will issue next week a new edition 
of his verse translation of ‘ The Georgics of 
Virgil.’ 

A nEw supplement to Poole’s ‘Index to 
Periodical Literature’ is announced for 
immediate publication. It covers the five 
years ending in December, 1904. 


Mr. C. Lewrs Hrxp has written a romance, 
entitled ‘The Education of an Artist,’ the 
opening chapters of which, with illustra- 
tions, will be published in the July number 
of The World’s Work and Play. This is 
the first matter in the nature of fiction 
to appear in that magazine, but it is fiction 
with an object, as it is intended that the 
reader who studies it shall thereby receive 
an education in art approximating to that 
of the hero himself. It is an ambitious 
scheme, and we doubt the propriety of 
revealing it before the novel is read. People 
may well object to fiction which “ has a 
palpable design’’ upon them, to recall a 
phrase of Keats. 


Tue double section of the ‘Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary ’ to be published next month 
is a portion of vol. vi. (Madragora—Matter) 
by Dr. Bradley. The words therein recorded 
number 3,924, or more than double those 
contained in any other English dictionary, 
and the number of illustrative quotations is 
14,664, exceeding any other work by up- 
wards of 13,200. In this instalment the 
words treated are mainly of Romanic and 
Latin origin, but words from Oriental, 
African, and American languages are more 
than ordinarily abundant. 


A xoox of travel sketches entitled ‘English 
Hours’ will be published in the early 
autumn by Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
for Mr. Henry James. The book will have 
illustrations by Mr. Pennell. 


Tue reviewer of ‘From Tokyo to Tiflis’ 
writes that he has re-read the book, and 
sees no reason to add to what he said a 
fortnight ago, or to reply to the interesting 
letter sent by the author last week. 


Tue Edinburgh University Court has 
appointed Prof. Eggeling curator of the 
University Library, and Mr. Alexander 
Anderson librarian. Mr. Anderson, who is 
known by his ‘Songs of the Rail’ and 
‘Ballads and Sonnets,’ has published very 
little poetry for some time. 


Hiruerto issued as a mid-monthly, The 
Dickensian will in future be published on 
the 1st of each month, beginning with the 
July number. This will contain amongst 
its contents a translation from the French 
of an article on ‘The Heroes of Dickens,’ 
by M. Arthur Dourliac ; ‘The Survival of 
Mrs. Crupp,’ by Leicester Romayne; ‘The 
Dramatic Element in Dickens,’ by Miss 
Isabelle M. Pagan, who is the author of 





more than one dramatic version of Dickens’s 
novels; a poem of thirteen verses on 
Dickens by his friend Chauncey Hare 
Townshend ; ‘ The House which Bill Sikes 
Burgled,’ by Mr. Walter Dexter, illustrated ; 
and other items of interest. The cover 
design will be that of ‘David Copperfield,’ 
used in the original parts, and the frontis- 
piece a reproduction of a wood engraving 
by Linton of Margaret Gillies’s miniature of 
the novelist in 1844. 

At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
seliers’ Provident Institution, held on Thurs- 
day week last, the sum of 114/. was granted 
to fifty-six members and widows of members. 
Two new members were elected, and one 
application for membership was received. 


Tne dinner of the Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corpora- 
tion, on Wednesday last, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. C. A. Pearson, was very well 
attended and a great success. Subscriptions 
reached a higher point than ever before, 
8,2107, ‘Printers’ Pie’ has raised 1,000/., 
and Mr. Spottiswoode, its successful editor, 
gave a promise that he would make it an 
annual affair. 

Tue Académie Frangaise publishes a long 
list of awards of the many prizes in its 
gift. The most important of these, the Prix 
Gobert, ‘‘destiné & recompenser le mor- 
ceau le plus éloquent d’histoire de France,” 
has been divided into two, M. Ernest 
Daudet obtaining 9,000fr. for his ‘Histoire 
de l’Emigration pendant la Révolution 
Francaise,’ and M. A. Lebey 1,000fr. for 
his book ‘ Le Connétable de Bourbon, 1490- 
1527. The Prix Thérouanne, of the value 
of 4,000fr., for the best historical work 
issued during the preceding year, has been 
divided into six, two portions of 1,000fr. 
each going to M. Paul Guiraud for ‘ Etudes 


Economiques sur lAntiquité,’ and M. 
Chatelain for ‘Le Surintendant Nicolas 


Fouquet.’ The 19,000fr. of the foundation 
Montyon for works ‘‘utiles aux moours” 
have been divided into one award of 
1,500fr. to M. Guillaumin for ‘La Vie d’un 
Simple,’ seven of 1,000fr. each, and twenty- 
one of 500fr.each. The Prix Charles Blanc, 
of the value of 2,400fr., has been divided 
into four: one of 1,000fr. to M. Bertaux for 
his book on Rome; two of 500fr., to M. 
Baud-Bovy for ‘ Peintres Genevois,’ and M. 
Hustin for ‘Le Palais du Luxembourg,’ 
respectively ; and one of 400fr. to M. Dacier 
for ‘Le Musée de la Comédie-Frangaise.’ 


Tue new member of the Académie 
Francaise, M. Etienne Lamy, elected in 
succession to M. Eugéne Guillaume, secured 
an easy victory over his two rivals, the 
voting being twenty-one for M. Lamy, 
twelve for M. Maurice Barrés, and two for 
M. Emile Bergerat. M. Lamy has played 
many parts in his time. He was a member 
of the Assemblée Nationale in 1871, when 
he was only twenty-eight years of age, and 
one of his earliest public achievements of a 
literary nature was a voluminous report in 
connexion with the Marine Budget of 1876. 
For over twenty years he has devoted him- 
self to literary studies, and his published 
works include ‘Etudes sur le Second 
Empire,’ ‘ La France du Levant,’ ‘ L’Armée 
et la Démocratie,’ and ‘La Femme de 
Demain.’ He has also edited a series of 
curious and interesting letters of Aimée de 





Coligny, and has commenced in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes some important studies on 
the government of the Défense Nationale. 
On the death of Comte Léon Lavedan 
he took over the direction of the 
Correspondant. 


M. J. Pincarp, who died last week at 
Créteil in his seventy-eighth year, was the 
highly esteemed chief of the permanent 
staff of the French Institute, of which his 
father was for many years the general 
secretary. M. Pingard became a member 
of the staff in 1849 on leaving college; he 
wrote hardly anything, devoting the whole 
of his energies to his office— Il ne fut que 
le gardien sévére des traditions et des usages 
académiques,” says one of his biographers. 
He was a genial autocrat, and sometimes 
exasperated the Academicians by the manner 
in which he allotted tickets for places on 
“field”? days at the Institute; but 
neither complaints nor criticism could 
induce M. Pingard to depart from what he 
regarded as his duty and the traditions of 
his important office. 


Tue subarchivist of the Vatican, Heinrich 
Denifle, whose death in his sixty-second 
year took place recently at Munich, was 
born at Imst, in Tyrol. He joined the 
Dominican Order at Graz, pursued his 
studies at Rome, and for over twenty-five 
years occupied his post at the Vatican. His 
works on German mysticism and his palzo- 
graphical] treatises showed such a thorough 
grasp of his subjects that he achieved a 
wide reputation. His work ‘Luther und 
Luthertum in seiner ersten Entwicklung’ 
made a stir two years ago. The first edition 
was sold out in four weeks, and the author 
was exposed to most virulent attacks from 
Protestant theologians. Denifle when he 
died was on his way to Cambridge to receive 
an honorary degree. 


Tue eminent philologist Prof. Adolf 
Mussaffia, whose death is announced from 
Florence, was born at Spalato, in Dalmatia, 
in 1835, and studied at Vienna, where he 
subsequently received an appointment as 
Italian Lecturer. He soon turned his 
attention to the study of the Romance lan-- 
guages, at that time almost in its infancy, 
ard when a chair for this subject was. 
founded at the University of Vienna, he was. 
appointed professor. Among his most 
important works are his edition of the old. 
French prose legends, the manuscripts of 
which are in the Paris National Library, 
and a number of monographs on the old 
Italian dialects, and on Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Roumanian philology. 

Recent Parliamentary Papers include the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners of 
Education in Ireland, 1904 (44d.); and 
Accounts of the Intermediate Education 
Board for Ireland, 1904 (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


—_o—_ 


The New Knowledge. By Robert Kennedy 
Duncan. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tue new knowledge of Mr. Duncan—who. 
is Professor of Chemistry in Washington 
and Jefferson College—concerns, of course, 
the phenomena of radio-activity and elec- 
trolysis, of which we have lately become 
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aware, together with the speculations on the 


constitution of matter to which they have 

iven rise. Starting with the radiometer of 

ookes, Prof. Duncan lays beforethe general 
reader an ostensibly — account of the 
atomic theory, Mendeléefi’s periodic law, 
and the ionization of gases. He then 
shows how the dissociation of the atom is 
established and accounted for, discusses the 
cathode, Réntgen, and Becquerel rays, and 
goes at considerable length into the dis- 
covery of radium and its congeners and the 
difference it has made in our conceptions of 
the universe. He next plunges into the 
structure of the atom as supposed to be 
indicated by the experiment with floating 
magnets—with which readers of Zhe Athe- 
ne@um must be by now tolerably familiar 
—and the electronic theory of matter, 
which he pronounces, fairly enough, to be 
at present mere hypothesis and wholly inde- 
pendent of the proved facts of atomic dis- 
sociation and radio-activity. Finally, he 
discusses the composition of the starry 
world as disclosed by the spectroscope, and 
touches upon what he calls ‘ cosmical 
problems,” such as the sun’s heat, the 
causes of the Aurora Borealis and of the 
zodiacal light, and the tails of comets. In 
all this he uses popular language, eschews 
all but the simplest mathematics, and 
describes not only the recent discoveries 
themselves, but also the experiments by 
which they were made and _ verified. 
Although some little fault might be 
found with the arrangement of the book, 
Prof. Duncan has succeeded in his main 
object, and “the man in the street,” by 
the time he has finished the two hundred 
and fifty pages of clear type here pre- 
sented to him, will have a much more lucid 
idea of the recent advance in physics and 
the conclusions to which it has given 
rise than he can have at the present moment. 
As, moreover, Prof. Duncan is evidently 
well acquainted with the history of his 
subject, and is therefore able to distinguish 
in his treatment of it between fact and 
theory, the book is a great improvement 
upon all previous attempts at its populariza- 
tion that we have seen. 

This is not to say that the book is perfect, 
and perhaps we are still too near to the 
discoveries it relates for any perfect book 
upon them to be written. But it contains 
some errors probably due to the breath- 
less haste with which it appears to have 
been written, and these urgently require 
amendment. On the very first page Prof. 
Duncan tells us we can divide all we know 
“‘of this universe of space and time” into 
three compartments, which he labels “ 1. 
Matter. 2. Ether. 3. Energy.” Later, he 
defines matter as ‘‘that which occupies 
space and possesses weight”; ether as ‘‘ the 
vast circumambient medium” which “ cannot 
be air or water or any form of matter as 
we know it,” which fills to the brim “‘ empty 
space”; and energy as “the power to change 
the state of motion of a body.” Yet almost 
on his last page he mentions with respect 
the contention lately put forward by 
Prof. Mendeléeff (see Zhe Atheneum, Nos. 
4010 and 4041) that the ether is an 
inert gas with an atomic weight about 
one million times less than that of 
hydrogen—a hypothesis which, as he says, 
accounts fairly well for the properties 
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of the ether, and which is “deserving of 
more credit and attention” than it has 
hitherto received. It would appear from this 
that Prof. Duncan began his book with one 
idea in his head, and finished it with 
another, and this is rather borne out by 
some metaphysical remarks that he makes 
in several places about the universe being 
essentially one, and the three categories enu- 
merated above being ‘‘ phases of an under- 
lying and unknowable reality,” and also 
a “‘triune conception,” ‘“‘perhaps capable 
of a deeper synthesis.” If Prof. Mendeléeff 
be right, Prof. Duncan’s three categories 
are at once reduced to two; and if the elec- 
tronic theory of matter be accepted, it may 
be possible to reduce them still further to 
psy we are accustomed to call electricity 
only. 

It may also be said that there are omis- 
sions from the book, of which the most 
serious is, perhaps, the absence of any 
attempt to explain the phenomena of mag- 
netism. Magnetism is in effect the earliest 
as well as the most common electrical pheno- 
menon known to man, and no synthesis of our 
“new’’ knowledge which does not deal with 
it can pretend to be complete. As has been 
stated in these columns (see Zhe Atheneum, 
Nos. 4041 and 4049), M. Langevin has lately 
made a detailed study of the whole matter, 
while many speculations on the subject are 
to be found in the recent publications of the 
Royal Society and other learned bodies. Yet 
Prof. Duncan ignores all these, and con- 
tents himself with the bald affirmation that 
“magnetism is a force developed in ether 
as [sic] right angles to the direction of the 
corpuscles.” Gravitation, with more excuse, 
he also abandons without any attempt 
at explanation, and we notice that he 
omits the actinium of M. Debierne from the 
list of radio-active elements, which he copies 
without acknowledgment from Prof. Ruther- 
ford’s ‘ Radio-Activity.’ As he makes no 
attempt to explain why some of the com- 
binations in the floating-magnets experi- 
ment adopt alternative forms, and does not 
seem to have grasped the purely relative 
character of the valency and (electrical) 
sign of the elements, we have some grounds 
for suspicion that Prof. Duncan in such 
matters prefers to find his goods ready- 
made. 

To bring our fault-finding to a close, we 
have noticed many slips of language, which 
in some cases seem due to carelessness, and 
in others point to the conclusion that ‘‘ com- 
pulsory”’ Greek might with advantage be 
taught at Washington and Jefferson 
College. Madame Curie’s name is Sklo- 
dowska, and ‘Sklodowski,” and Prof. 
Mendeléoff spells his name as we have done, 
and not ‘‘Mendeléef” or ‘‘ Mendlejeff.” 
Prof. Fleming called his theory of matter 
the electronic, and the fearful word “ elec- 
trotonic,” which Prof. Duncan would sub- 
stitute for this, seems to be derived from 
‘‘electrotonus,” a word which is, we fancy, 
used by medical electricians exclusively to 
denote the irritation of the nerve under 
electrical excitement. We prefer, too, the 
spelling of spinthariscope for Sir William 
Crookes’s little instrument to that of 
‘‘ sphinthariscope,’’ with which Prof. Duncan 
would grace it. In using ‘‘ monovalent” and 
‘“‘univalent’”’ indifferently Prof. Duncan sins 
in good company, but the latter form should 





be exclusively used by all physicists who 
retain any respect for the classics. Although 
beryllium and glucinum are the same 
metal, no one would guess it from Prof, 
Duncan’s references to them; and no “new 
elements with transcendent ray - emitting 
powers,” as he states, have been discovered 
since radium, polonium, and actinium— 
thorium, which is, perhaps, the parent of 
the whole group, having been known 
some seventy years before the Curie’ 
researches. But when allowance is made 
for the faults here enumerated, the book 
— the best of its kind that we have 
read. 








The Historical Relations of Medicine and 
Surgery to the End of the Sixteenth Century, 
By T. Clifford Allbutt. (Macmillan.)—Prof, 
Clifford Allbutt was chosen to deliver one of 
the two addresses on inner medicine at the 
St. Louis Congress in 1904 He dealt with the 
outward relations of the subject, and discussed 
from an historical standpoint the statement of 
Galen that surgery is, after all, but a method 
of treatment. The address is well written and 
interesting, and demands the careful attention 
of every thoughtful practitioner of medicine, 
It shows that medicine has always been 
advanced by pressure brought to bear by the 
members in its lower ranks. This was, 
undoubtedly, because in old times the very 
illiteracy of the inferior grades of practitioners 
spared them the misfortune of the speculative 
intellect which too often strangled the higher 
ranks, whilst in later years the unparalleled 
advance of surgery has displaced the hierarchy 
of the physicians. Prof. Allbutt does not 
choose to carry his argument to its logical 
conclusion, but we think there is little doubt 
that the union of medicine and surgery, 
which was characteristic of Greek medi- 
cine, and long survived in Italy, will again 
become manifest. It will come by the 
disappearance of the pure physician, and 
the further education of the operating sur- 
geon. The general practitioner, the ophthalmic 
surgeon, the dermatologist, and the obstetric 
physician already act in their respective spheres 
at one time as physicians, at another time as 
surgeons. The general or operating surgeon 
must necessarily know enough medicine to 
enable him to recognize and treat successfully 
the more obscure diseases of the brain, chest, 
and stomach, which used to belong exclusively 
to the pure physician. The physician alone 
remains as the representative of a single 
branch of the healing art. It is true that he 
still acts as a drag upon the over-zealous sur- 
geon, but year by year he is less and less 
able to justify his existence, and there is very 
little doubt that in a few generations he must 
either widen the scope of his attainments or 
cease to exist. But the surgeon is not yet 
qualified to take the place thus left vacant 
by the physician. His training is too often 
wholly different, and he lacks many of those 
qualities which have enabled physicians to 
make medicine a learned profession and not 
a mere trade. Time, however, will remedy 
these objects. A large number of surgeons 
in England have received the same education 
as physicians. They have been trained in the 
same public schools, have obtained like honours 
in the universities, and have gained the sound 
knowledge of physiology and pathology which 
alone will enable them to advance both the 
science and the art of surgery. 


National Physical Training: an Open Debate. 
Edited by J. B. Atkins. (Isbister.)—These 
papers, edited by Mr. J. B. Atkins, are reprinted 
with some additions from The Manchester 
Guardian. They are arranged in the form of a 
discussion by representative authorities, and 
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make a useful symposium of opinion upon phy- 
sical training for schools in its various aspects. 
Some remarks are added by specialists upon 
homelife, infant feeding, and continental physical 
exercises. It seems very clear that no exer- 
cises could be more suitable for maintaining 
interest, securing generalized development, and 
encouraging esprit de corps among school children 
than the various forms of drill which are here 
proposed. The chief opponents of the drill 
system at schools are those who, dreading the 
bugbear of militarism, fear lest the drills and 
exercises should arouse a spirit of Jingoism in 
the children. It is surely, however, among 
the unkempt, the undrilled, and the poorly 
developed hooligan classes that these tenden- 
cies arise most conspicuously. Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., in the course of some trenchant remarks 
upon the supreme importance of better feeding 
among the poorer classes as a factor in physical 
development, points out the distinction between 
the Swiss and Swedish and other forms of drill 
exercises, and the advantage they have over the 
violent drill to which, under a system of con- 
scription, a recruit would be submitted, though 
for his own part, as regards physical exercise, 
he thinks ‘‘the old English games are quite 
sufficient.’”’ Many of these contributions will 
be found very suggestive and useful to those 
who have at heart the gravest problem with 
which the nation is now faced—the decline in 
physical vigour under the modern conditions of 
town life. 


The World of Today. By A. R. Hope Mon- 

crieff. Vol. I. (Gresham Press.)—This is the 
first volume of a new popular description of the 
world at the present time. The author claims 
to give 
“a readable accountof geographical, political, and 
ethnological features, with glances at natural bis- 
tory, and without going much into scientific 
questions.” 
In this difficult and rather thankless task Mr. 
Moncrieff seems to us to have succeeded very 
well. The present volume includes China, Japan, 
Korea, Russian Asia, and India. The author 
has consulted all the best-known authorities, 
and a good feature is the occasional use of 
quotations in the text and foot-notes. A few 
statements strike us as too broad ; but we have 
found no serious errors. Of minor points it 
may be noticed that the term Tartary is out of 
date, and should hardly have been used for 
Mongolia. The famous bronze astronomical 
instruments in the observatory on the walls of 
Peking were not, as Mr. Moncrieff states, made 
by the Jesuits in the nineteenth century. They 
were constructed by order of the Emperor 
Kanghsi, who came to the throne in 1671, for 
the observatory which he built and placed under 
the charge of Father Verbiest, the celebrated 
Jesuit astronomer. It is scarcely correct 
to say that the Tibetans are so exclusive 
that they will not even admit Chinese women. 
Col, Waddell, in his recent book on Tibet, 
says that they are forbidden by Chinese 
edicts to leave their own country ; but a few go 
by sea to Calcutta, and are smuggled in through 
Sikhim. An extraordinary amount of informa- 
tion iscondensed into the compass of a moderate- 
sized book, and the necessary statistical facts 
are added in an appendix. The illustrations are 
numerous and good. 


Peeps into Natures Ways. By John J. Ward. 
(Isbister.)—Mr. Ward is the author of ‘ Minute 
Marvels of Nature,’ and the present is another 
volume of the same class, well and amply illus- 
trated by photographs and micrographs taken 
by the writer. The greater part, if not the 
whole, of this volume has appeared previously 
in various magazines. Yet one is glad to see 


- material so wholesome and serviceable gathered 


in book form. Mr. Ward’s method is of the 
—_ sort, calculated to seduce the most 
earning-shy of readers into the acquisition of 
useful insect and plant lore before they become 





aware that they are learning. This is the sort 
of thing—simple, entertaining, yet genuinely 
instructive :— 


“While preparing matter for this life history I 
watched, by means of a magnifying lens, a number 
of these caterpillars make their emergence from the 
egg, and in every instance the egg-shell was the first 
food of the young larva. The thought occurred to 
me—What course would be taken by one if it was 
removed from its shell immediately after emer- 
gence? To satisfy a curiosity, I carefully placed 
one that had just broken through its shell a little 
distance away along the stem. For a while it felt 
about as if it had lost something, but after feeling 
around a number of times it began to make its way 
—_, along the stem, at last coming to another egg 
which still enclosed its occupant. In about half an 
hour it had eaten about one-half of this shell, much 
to the discomfort of the other larva, which was not 
yet ready to emerge. Whether it mistook this for 
its own shell, or was making the best of a bad job, 
is more than I am able to say, but soon after it left 
its shell meal and commenced its vegetable diet.” 


In the same simple narrative style many of the 
most remarkable forms of insect and plant life 
are here dealt with from first-hand observation. 
The marvellous mimicry indulged in by ‘‘insect 
masqueraders ” is well described. 








SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.—June7.—Dr. J. E. Marr, President, 
in the chair.—Megsrs, Leicester Bonner, T. H. Cops, 
E. Jorissen, A. Jowett, and E. H. V. Melvill were 
elected Fellows; and Dr. Bunjird Koté, Professor 
of Geology in the College of Science, Imperial 
University of Toky5, was elected a Foreign Corre- 
spondent.— The following communications were 
read: ‘The Microscopic Structure of Minerals 
forming Serpentine, and their Relation to its His- 
tory,’ by Prof. T. G. Bonney and Miss C. A. Raisin, 
—and ‘The Tarns of the Canton Ticino,’ by Prof. 
E. J. Garwood. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 8.—Viscount 
Dillon, V.P., in the chair.—This being an evening 
appointed for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read.—Mr. H. Swainson Cowper exhibited a 
bronze dagger found at Aldingham, a bronze armlet 
from Furness, and a stone implement of unknown 
use from Smyrna.—Mr. A. Hartshorne exhibited a 
silver and enamelled plate with the arms of Torbock 
and Cotton.—Mr. W. B. Bannerman exhibited two 
early Surrey parish registers—Mr. P. Norman ex- 
hibited a Swedish stained cloth with Scriptural 
subjects.—The following were elected Fellows: 
Messrs. I. S. Leadam, G. Le Gros, H. W. Under- 
down, and W. G. Collingwood, Dr. Henry Jervis, 
Sir Benjamin Stone, and Mr. E. T. Clark. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—June 6.—Dr. H. Woodward, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during May, and called 
special attention to a crowned duiker (Cephalophus 
coronatus) from West Africa; to a Maxwell’s 
duiker (Cephalophus mazxwelli), also from West 
Africa, presented by Lieut.-Col, Bartlett; to a 
Nepalese hornbill (Aceros nepalensis) from the 
Himalayas; and to two sulphur-breasted toucans 
(Rhamphastos carinatus).— Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
exhibited a epecimen of a new _ bushbuck, 
which he proposed to call Z'ragelaphus hay- 
woodi, sp. n. Mr. Oldfield Thomas also ex- 
hibited some mammals and birds from Japan, which 
had been obtained by a collector sent out by the 
Society’s President, the Duke of Bedford, who, in 
order to show his sympathy with the technical side 
of the Society’s work, proposed to further zoological 
science by having systematic collections made in 
that part of the world. The specimens would be 
laid before the Society from time to time, and, 
after being worked out by specialists, would be 
presented to the National Museum. Of the present 
series Mr. Thomas drew attention to a fine marten, 
which appeared to be different from the true 
Mustela melampus, aud which he proposed to call 
M.melampus bedfordi, subsp. v.—Mr. R. I. Pocock, 
the Superintendent of the Gardeneg, exhibited a 
female specimen of the Jamaican scorpion, Cen- 
trurus insulanus, carrying its young onits back. The 
specimen had been presented to the Society by Mr. 

Munt.—Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, Secretary, 
read a paper entitled ‘On the Intestinal Tract of 
Mammals,’ and illustrated it by lantern-slides pre- 
pared from some of the drawings which he hoped 
would accompany the memoir on publication. In 
the course of the last eight years the author had 
taken every possible opportunity of studying the 





alimentary tract of mammals from specimens that 
had died in the Society’s gardens, and had obtained 
additional material elsewhere, with the result that 
his investigations covered over two hundred indi- 
viduals, and included the greater number of the 
mammalian orders. The paper gave a systematic 
account of the characters of the intestinal tract in the 
different mammalian groups, and concluded with the 
inferences as to the affinities of these groups that the 
patterns supplied.—Lieut.-Col. C. Delmé-Radcliffe 
gave an account (illustrated by a fine collection of 
specimens and a series of lantern-slides) of the 
natural history of Western Uganda, from observa- 
tions and collections made by him while acting as 
British Boundary Commissioner on the Uganda 
frontiers— Dr. H. Gadow read a paper on ‘The 
Distribution of Mexican Amphibia and Reptilia’ 
After a critical revision of the species recorded from 
Mexico, the author stated that he grouped them 
according to the prevailing physical features of the 
country. It was found that Mexico had received its 
present fauna from both the Northern and the 
Southern continents. The Northern immigrants 
had spread over high tablelands and mountains, 
whilst not a few species had descended into the hot 
lowlands, even into Central America and still further 
south. On the other hand, the Southerners were 
divided by the plateau into an Atlantic and a 
Pacific mage, each having had time to modify many 
of its members according to the very different 
physical features. Scarcely any of these Southerners 
had ascended the plateau, but they were not averse 
to ascending high outlying mountains. A compara- 
tive list of species confined to high altitudes was 
given, and the conclusion arrived at, with the help 
of geological data and the fauna of the Antilles, was 
that the exchange between the North and South 
took place during the Miocene epoch, at which 
period alone the Antilles were connected with 
Central America.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger described 
the new species of reptiles discovered in Mexico by 
Dr. Gadow. Mr. Boulenger also presented a paper 
containing an account of the batrachians and reptiles 
collected in South Africa by Mr. C. H. B. Grant, and 
presented tothe British Museum by Mr. C. D. Rudd. 
—Mr, F. E. Beddard communicated some notes 
on the anatomy of the yellow - throated lizard, 
Gerrhosaurus flavigularis. Mr. Beddard also pre- 
sented notes on the cerebellum in the exanthematic 
monitor, Varanus ewanthematicus, and on the 
cerebral hemispheres in the Taraguira lizard, 
Tropidurus hispidus——Mr. Richard Assheton com- 
municated a paper on ‘The Foetus and Placenta of the 
Spiny Mouse, Acomys cahirinus.—A paper was com- 
municated by the Rev. H. 8. Gorham on some new 
Coleoptera from South Africa. The beetles referred 
to were of the families Malacodermata, Cleridz, and 
Erotylidz, and had been collected by Dr. H. Brauns, 
of Willowmore, in Cape Colony, either at Willow- 
more or at Delagoa Bay in 1900 or 1901; the 
indicated that the fauna of South Africa was ric 
in species of the first two families, and richer than 
had been supposed in members of the third — 
One new genus was described.—Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward communicated a paper by Baron Francis 
Nopesa entitled ‘ Remarks on the Supposed Clavicle 
of the Sauropodous Dinosaur Diplodocus.’ — This 
meeting closed the session 1904-5. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—June 7.— Mr. F. Merrifield, 
President, in the chair—Herr L. von Gangelbauer, 
of the Vienna Museum, was elected an Honorary 
Fellow; Mr. C. J. Grist, Mr. V. P. Kitchen, and 
the Rev. W. Mansell Merry were elected Fellows.— 
Mr. M. Burr exhibited an earwig, Apterygida arach- 
nidis, Yers., found by Mr. Annandale, of Calcutta, 
in a box of specimens received from the Andaman 
Islands. When p'aced in a small box it was alone, 
but next morning there were five larve present ; 
two disappeared, apparently being consumed by the 
parent ; and the remaining three were those exhi- 
bited. Mr. Burr also showed a Locustid of the 
family Pseudophyllide taken in Queensland by 
Mr. i, W. Simmonds among twigs and plants 
which it greatly resembled, together with a photo- 
graph of the insect in its natural position.—Mr. 
E. C. Bedwell showed three examples of the rare 
beetle Gnorimus nobilis, L., taken at Woolwich, and 
a malformed specimen of Lochmea suturalis, with 
the left posterior tibia bifid for about one-third 
of its length, and two tarsi, one of which had the 
joints considerably enlarged.—Mr. O. E. Janson 
exhibited a living specimen of Omophilus betwe, 
Herbst, a beetle not known to occur in Britain, found 
by his son pear Covent Garden, and probably 
imported.—Mr. W. L. Lucas exhibited one male 
and three females of the scarce Agrion armatum, 
taken this year by Mr. F. Balfour Browne and sent 
to him alive.—Mr. G. C. Champion showed four 
specimens of Acrognathus mandibularis, Gyll, cap- 
tured on the wing towards sunset near Woking at 
the end of May.—Mr. Selwyn Image exhibited two 
aberrations of Biston hirtaria, Ci., both females, 
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taken at rest on tree-trunks at Mortehoe, North 
Devov, on April 23rd, The first aberration was 
tolerably rormal in general coloration, but the 
anterior half of the fore wings was much suffused 
with fuscous. The second aberration was semi- 
traneparent black all over both fore and bind 
wings, the veins strongly delineated with black, 
powdered with ochreous.—Mr. W. J. Kaye showed 
a number of empty pupa-cases of Zonosoma pendu- 
laria, to demonstrate the wide variation of methods 
in the placing of the silken girth round the pupa.— 
Prof. E. B. Poulton exhibited leaves of strawberry, 
Berberis japonica, and cherry-laurel, In the former 
the edges of the windows caused by the attack of a 
minute fungus were somewhat ragged, but those of 
the other two leaves had smooth contours, and 
strikingly resembled the oval transparent areas upon 
the fore wings of Kallima inachis, paralekta, &c., 
surrounded most conspicuously with a marginal 
zone of modified colour, varying greatly in 
tint and in extent in different individuals. 
Prof. Poulton slso showed a photograph of the 
fungus-like marks on the wings of the Oriental 
Kallimas, taken ucder his direction by Mr. Alfred 
Robinson, of the Oxford University Museum.—Dr. 
Karl Jordan communicated a note on ‘The Varia- 
bility of the Genitalia in Lepidoptera.’—Dr. G. B. 
Longstaff read a note on scents in the male of 
Gonepteryx, and mentioned that whereas in G. 
cleopatra the odour was strong, he had been 
unable to detect any appreciable fragrance in 
G. rhamni. Such a difference, he said, seemed 
to imply. a physiolegical difference of the 
two forms pointing to specific distinction.—Dr. 
F. A. Dixey, in connexion with Dr. Longstaft’s 
observations, exhibited the several forms of Gonep- 
teryx occurring in the palearctic region, to demon- 
strate the variation of wing coloration in the respec- 
tive forms ranked as species.— Mr. H. J. Elwes read 
a note on the geographical aftinities of Japanese 
butterflies, and exhibited numerous examples taken 
by himself. Summing up his remarks, he said that 
during the winter and spring months the plants 
and insects of Japan were, like the climate, pale- 
arctic in character, yet during the summer and 
autumn they were tropical. — Prof. Christopher 
Aurivilius communicated a paper on ‘New African 
Lasiocampi¢ in the British Museum,’—Mr. G. W. 
Kirkaldy communicated a ‘ Memoir on the Rhyn- 
oe taken by Dr, Wyllie, chiefly in Beira and 
ift.’ 





METEOROLOGICAL.—/une 21.—Mr. R. Bentley 
President, in the chair—Mr. G. C. Simpson read a 
paper on ‘The Normal Electrical Phenomena of the 
Atmosphere.’ In no branch of physics bas the dis- 
covery of ions, electrons, and radio-activity pro- 
duced a greater revolution than in that devoted to 
atmospheric electricity. The author endeavoured to 
state the chief line along which during the last few 
years investigations have been made and the con- 
clusions arrived at, and also to point out some of 
the problems awaiting solution. The amount of 
radic-active emanation in the lower regions of the 
atmoephere is increased by all those meteorological 
conditions which tend to keep the air stagnant over 
the earth's surface. The meteorolcgical conditions 
which either cause or often accompany stagnant 
air are calm low temperature and high relative 
humidity ; while, on the contrary, high winds, high 
temperature, end low humidity generally accom- 
pany the mixing of large masses of air. This all 
agrees with the observed facts that the atmospheric 
radic-activity increases with falling temperature, 
rising humidity, and increasing wind-strength. The 
author is of opinion that a solution of the problems 
of atmospheric electricity can only be expected from 
the results of extended measurements in the atmo- 
sphere itself, and from laboratory experiments 
directed towards the problem.—A paper by Mr. G. P. 
Ferguson, ‘Two New Meteorological Instruments,’ 
was read by the Secretary. The instruments 
described were an “automatic Polar Star light 
recorder,” for recording the amount of cloudiness 
at night, and “the ombroscope,” an instrument for 
determining the time and duration cf rain. Both 
of these instruments are in use at the Blue Hill 
Observatory, Mass. 





_HISTORICAL.—Juine 15,—The Rev. W. Hunt, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows : Rev. F. W. Ragg, Rev. F. Rashmore, and 
Mr. F. M. Rashmore.—The Birkenhead and Work- 
ington Public Libraries were admitted as subscrib- 
ing libraries—A paper was read by Mr. W. A. 
Parker Macon on ‘ The Beginnings of the Cistercian 
Order,’ being the Alexander Prize Essay for the 
year 1904.—The President spoke on the subject of 
the Cistercian organization. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEFE. 
Mon. Geographical, 8}.—‘The French Antarctic Expedition,’ Dr. 


harcot. 
Tves. Statistical, 5 —‘A Contribution to the Study of the Vital and 
other Statistics of the Jews in the United Kingdom,’ Mr. 8. 


Rosenbaum. 
Wen. British Numismatic, 8 —‘The Saxon, Norman, and Plantagenet 
Coinage of Wales,’ Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton. 
Tuvrs. Antiquaries, 8}.—‘The Island of Ictis.’ Mr. Clement Reid; 
‘ Late-Keltic Pins of the Hand Type,’ Mr. R. A. Smith. 








Science Gossiy, 


Pror. Kari Scuriter and his pupil Dr. 
Rubel have established a biological station on 
the Bernina Pass, a most favourable situation 
for the work to be carried on. Although it is 
intended chiefly for the study of Alpine flora, 
attention will also be paid to meteorological 
observations, and the station is supplied with 
a complete equipment of meteorological and 
geodetic instruments, Prof. Schroéter’s present 
idea is to keep the station open during the 
whole year, and similar stations are to be 
established in Puschlav and in the Upper 
Engadine. 


Tue death, in his fifty-fifth year, is announced 
from Breslau of the distinguished surgeon Prof, 
Johannes v. Mikulicz, the Director of the 
surgical department of the University, and the 
author of a number of important works, in- 
cluding ‘Die antiseptische Wundbehandlung 
und ihre Technik,’ ‘Uber Gastroskopie und 
Oesophagoskopie,’ ‘Die unblutige Reduktion 
der angeborenen Hiiftverrenkung,’ &c. 


Pror. Ernest Leeson, of the Lycée Charle- 
magne, and author of a ‘ Histoire abrégée de 
l’Astronomie,’ has been elected a’corresponding 
— of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 

sbon. 


Pror. M. anp Herr G. Wotr have discovered 
a beautiful annular star in the constellation 
Cygnus, nearly to the south of the star 5 and 
north-west of y Cygni. Its brightness amounted 
on the 29th ult. to more than the tenth magni- 
tude, but below 93; in previous plates of the 
same region no trace of it could be detected. 
The star, they remark, must be very red, on 
account of the ring which is shown by the 
image when out of focus. It is to be reckoned, 
according to the editor of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten (No. 4025), as var. 72, 1905, Cygni. 


ApmiIrRAL CHESTER, Superintendent of the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, communicates 
to No. 4026 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
the results of observations of the satellites of 
Saturn and Uranus obtained with the 26-inch 
equatorial during the year 1904. Until the 
middle of July these were made by Mr. C. W. 
Frederick, but on his resignation, in order to 
take charge of the erection of the new Naval 
Observatory at Tutuila, Samoa, the work was 
continued until nearly the end of October by 
Mr. J. C. Hammond. 








FINE ARTS 


— oe 


G. F. Watts: Reminiscences. By Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. (G. Allen.) 


Mrs. Russert Barrincton has written an 
extremely readable story of her long and 
intimate friendship with Watts. It does 
not pretend to be a methodical or critical 
study either of the man or the artist; it 
is rather in the nature of conversational 
reminiscences, jotted down at random while 
the interest in the subject is at its height 
and while the memories are still fresh. The 
work has, of course, the defects of such a 
method. It is discursive almost to excess, 
there are frequent repetitions, and the 
writing shows signs of haste; but it has 
also the freshness and vivacity of a sketch 





thrown off while the writer is still under the 
first impulse of the idea. Indeed, whatever 
may be thought of the book as a whole— 
and doubtless those who are intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances described 
will have much to criticize in so frankly 
personal an account—there are scattered 
through these pages many illuminating 
details which we are grateful to Mrs. Bar- 
rington for recording. 

In the chapter on ‘Aims’ we get some 
very interesting confessions of Watts’s 
ambitions, of the intensity and singleness of 
purpose which enabled a hyper-sensitive 
and melancholy temperament to accomplish 
so vast a work. Watts declares :— 

‘*Tf I were asked to choose whether I would 
like to do something good, as the world judges 
popular art, and receive personally great credit 
for it, or, as an alternative, to produce some- 
thing which should rank as the very best, taking 
a place with the art of Pheidias or Titian, with 
the highest poetry and the most elevating 
music, and remain unknown as the perpetrator 
of the work, I should choose the latter.” 


This note of devoted service to a common 
good runs through all he utters and all he 
attempts. And yet this clear perception of 
the worthlessness for civilization of popular 
art never made him, in spite of his intense 
consciousness of higher aims, judge the work 
of contemporary artists harshly; indeed, he 
is throughout excessive in his praise of con- 
temporaries. So that when it is a question 
of selling his pictures, he 
‘** thought the Greek poetry picture, considering 
all things—for example, that Alma Tadema got 
three thousand for his ‘Sappho ’—ought not to 
be less than one thousand or one thousand five 
hundred; he would sell it for eight or nine 
hundred, reserving the copyright.” 


Watts persistently disclaimed the attri- 
butes of genius, and always found the work 
of minor artists more brilliant and more 
talented than his own. It was, he thought, 
only—though in this qualification it is easy 
to show that he was mistaken—in the 
elevation of his aims that the difference 
came in. With regard to this lifelong ten- 
dency to depreciate his own gifts, and the 
almost embarrassing modesty he displayed 
to the youngest visitor or critic, Mrs. 
Barrington makes a really illuminating 
criticism :— 

‘* His taste and aspirations leading him to 
dwell on the very best things that have been 
produced in the world’s history of art and 
literature, any comparison with these and his 
own work depressed him greatly, and led to 
belittlements of self. Moreover, as is often the 
case with those gifted with rare instincts of 
imagination which are outside and beyond the 
conscious working of their minds, Watts had a 
certain curiosity about himself. In conversing 
he would often try to unravel the inconsistencies 
in his nature, and he would, I think, speak of 
the consciousness of his deficiencies in order to 
challenge a discussion of them,” 


The words which we have printed in italics 
really contain the explanation of the 
curious phenomenon which Watts presented 
of a modesty which without doubt was 
in its origins perfectly sincere, combined 
with a certain egoism which made his 
own genius the most absorbingly interest- 
ing question in whatever circle he might 
be. So that his self-depreciation became 
not exactly a challenge to contradiction— 
the humility was too real for that—but at 
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least a challenge to inquiry, a call for every 
one to concern himself with the intriguing 
roblem of how he came to be what he was. 

We almost wish that Mrs. Barrington had 
not printed Watts’s obiter dicta on contem- 

orary artists, for they err as extravagantly 
on the side of generosity as most profes- 
sional opinions fall short of it. Watts had, 
in fact, a complete lack of the critical sense. 
It was part of the generous and dis- 
interested, but at the same time almost 
purely emotional reaction to what was 
noble in life, that he was thus incapable of 
nice discrimination and judicial balance of 
mind. One likes him, perhaps, as a man all 
the more for enthusiasms which one cannot 
but recognize as misplaced, and which 
occasionally led to much disappointment in 
those in whom his praise had raised false 
expectations. 

There is, of course, in this book but little 
about Watts’s early life. Would that we had 
as vivid a picture of the youthful Watts, of 
the intimacy with the Hollands, and his 
last evening at Florence, which spun itself 
out into a stay of four years! Would that 
we could get some idea of his mind when 
the impressions of Italy first transformed 
him, and gave him the idea of an heroic 
art—that we had some sayings of the 
time before that vague and virtuous 
sentimentality which grew upon him in 
later years had dimmed the incisiveness of 
his intellect! But Mrs. Barrington wisely 
confines herself to the years of her own inti- 
macy with the artist, and there are many 
interesting notes on the work he produced 
at that period. She tells how the ‘ Minotaur’ 
was painted under the influence of intense 
moral indignation in three hours, from five 
to eight in the morning. ‘‘I remember,” 
she adds, 

‘feeling the intensest regret, when I saw what 
Watts had created in three hours, that his 
normal vitality made such power comparatively 
rarely present. Some feeling of indignation, 
geome intense enthusiasm, or other excitement 
produced from the mesmeric influence of another 
personality, were needed to stir the psychic 
forces of his Celtic nature from its state of 
normal lethargic melancholy. Conscience, a 
strong will, and a never-flagging ambition were 
the helpmates to his industry, and overcame all 
tendency to indolence; but other influences 
were needed before the depths of his genius 
were stirred.” 

It is put rather confusedly and redundantly, 
as is the author’s wont, but there is no 
doubt a truth here which explains the 
extraordinary diversity in Watts’s work. 
Though he disclaimed genius, he depended 
at all events on the inspiration of a Muse 
whose caprices were incalculable. 

Of his sculpture Mrs. Barrington speaks 
with intimate knowledge; she tells how the 
conception of ‘ Vital Energy’ grew out of 
the statue to Hugh Lupus, how Watts was 
obliged to give up modelling in clay because 
of the rheumatism its moisture caused, and 
so took to the peculiar tow and plaster 
method which gave his figures such a 
curious ruggedness of surface. Mrs. 
Barrington laments this; but one can scarcely 
doubt that it was congenial to him, the 
surface is so near in effect to that of his 
later paintings. It helped, too, to give that 
brokenness of surface which answers to what 
the author calls ‘‘bloom” in painting, a 
brokenness which most creative designers 





appear to require, and which they get some- 
times, as Rodin does, by what seem to be 
the most gratuitous caprices. 

She tells, too, of the ingenious device of 
iron bars with hooks and eyes that Watis 
contrived in order to be able to alter the 
action of his horse, even when the work was 
far advanced—a sign, borne out by the 
finished work, of a want of absolute grasp 
of the idea. Of the unfinished ‘ Aurora’ 
she speaks with too much depreciation, we 
think. It had, when we saw it, at least a 
monumental sense of line—a self-contained- 
ness in the mass which is the rarest and 
most precious quality of modern sculpture. 

Of his experiments in the technique of 
painting, too, his efforts to find a duly 
absorbent ground, his dislike of oiliness, 
Mrs. Barrington speaks, and adds :— 

‘“*T used to try to transmit our precious 
discoveries to Leighton, but he was somewhat 
sceptical as to their importance, and would 
exclaim, ‘Oh, la cuisine, Mrs. Barrington ! la 


cuisine ! 


Would that Leighton had had a little more 
of that cookery, and had shared Watts’s 
dislike of a painty and /éché surface! 

One of the most interesting confesgions of 
Watts’s artistic creed is that 
‘the felt that the early Italians had been on the 
best road. Though he couldn’t wish that Titian 
or Tintoret had done other than they did, still 
he considered facility fatal to the tranquil 
— that finds and reproduces the very 

est.” 


As we have said, Mrs. Barrington’s book 
can by no means be considered as a com- 
plete or adequate biography of Watts; 
some more authoritative and careful history 
must, we feel sure, be forthcoming, and it 
may perhaps be thought that our author 
has somewhat hastily discounted the effect 
such a work will produce. She has, how- 
ever, described events almost more as they 
grouped themselves round her than as 
they occurred to Watts, and we think that 
the frankness and vivacity of the glimpses 
she affords of a great personality give these 
pages a value which atones for much 
discursiveness. 








Norway. By Nico Jungman. Text by 
Beatrix Jungman. (A. & C. Black.)—Nothing 
could be more fitting than that Messrs. Black’s 
series of ‘‘ beautiful books,’’ profusely illus- 
trated in colour, should include one on Norway ; 
and lovers of that country have been eagerly 
anticipating the appearance of this volume. 
They will rise from an inspection of it with 
rather mingled feelings. Of the seventy-five 
illustrations by Mr. Jungman, no fewer than 
twenty-seven are portraits ; and those which he 
has painted from life—mainly types of feminine 
beauty in the picturesque national costume— 
are altogether charming. In this department 
the artist is thoroughly at home. Another 
division, some twenty-three in number, may be 
held to comprise town and harbour scenes, 
winter sports, and cottage interiors; and here 
he is frequently, though not uniformly, success- 
ful. Among the best are ‘ Making the Dinner,’ 
the second view of ‘ Moldéen,’ and ‘Skiers 
drinking Goosewine.’ It isin the pictures of 
natural scenery, with very few exceptions, that 
Mr. Jungman is really disappointing. This 
group comprises only a third of the whole, and 
several of these, as ‘The Midnight Sun’ (at the 
North Cape, though the artist does not say so) 
and ‘ Fishing-Boats at Lofoten,’ are obviously 





taken not from nature, but from photographs 
or pictures. And yet, of course, the unique 
glory of Norway lies, not in her simple people, 
delightful as they are, but in the infinitely 
varied character of her landscapes and coast- 
line, in the matchless combination of fjord and 
snow-capped mountain, of torrent and pine 
forest, of glacier and rocky tarn. If this book 
is, as the publishers’ leaflet states, “an attempt 
to depict the varied and majestic scenery sys- 
tematically,” it must be pronounced an almost 
complete failure. There is not one view of the 
great Alpine district of Jotunheim, nor one 
original painting of the mountainous coast of 
Nordland. There is but one view of the magni- 
ficent Sogne Fjord—that of ‘ Mundal, Fjzerland,’ 
evidently froma picture, and that not a modern 
one. The beautiful Nord Fjord supplies only 
a glacier, which, with its unnatural shape 
and its hard outlines (possibly a fault of the 
process), isa mere caricature of the stupendous 
Kjendalsbre, No country in the world is 
more justly renowned than Norway for the 
beauty of its mountain lakes, yet they afford 
not a single subject for Mr. Jungman’s pictures. 
The fact is that the limited scope of his work 
suffers considerably by comparison with the 
comprehensive title of the book. It should 
rather be termed ‘ Pictures of Norwegian Life 
and Scenery,’ for the landscapes are in no true 
sense representative. And they are generally 
lacking in those soft, dark tones of colour, the 
almost insensible intermingling of light and 
shade, which are characteristic of a Northern 
atmosphere. Two or three of the best, however, 
are not open to this criticism, as ‘ Sundalsfjord,’ 
‘ Mountains and Fjord facing Molde, and ‘ Ostre 
Kanalhavn, Trondhjem.’ 

The narrative of travel by Mrs. Jungman is 
brightly written, and relates a long and rather 
uneventful journey, undertaken late in the 
season, and a good deal off the beaten track. 
These circumstances may account for her asser- 
tion, which will be startling to English ears, 
that ‘‘ with the exception of Germans, who visit 
the coast-line in ship-loads, there are practically 
no tourists in Norway.” She modestly, and we 
fear truly, characterizes her book as containing 
‘*the superficial impressions of a traveller, 
exceedingly interested, but having almost every- 
thing to learn about her subject.” Hence, 
perhaps, her elaborate explanations of the 
carriole and of ‘‘the tiny rough huts called 
seeters” ; hence, certainly, her artless question, 
natural from a denizen of a milder clime: 
‘‘ Why should people use snow-ploughs, when 
winter transit is entirely and most conveniently 
accomplished on sledges and skis?” She dis- 
plays, however, an alert intelligence, an ex- 
treme, if somewhat credulous, curiosity, and a 
faculty for describing the most trivial incidents 
with a certain indefinable grace. 








THE TEMPERA SOCIETY. 


Tue Tempera Society, founded some four 
years ago to ‘‘improve the art of painting in 
tempera by the interchange of the knowledge 
and experience of the members,” has opened its 
first public exhibition at the Carfax Gallery. 
There is a general air of gaiety and purity of 
colour in the room which speaks for the 
essentially decorative quality of the medium. 
It is precisely because it is less easily manipu- 
lated, and imposes greater restrictions than oil 
painting, that it forces upon the artist a 
respect for the decorative effect of his panel. 
There can be no denying that a considerable 
number of artists already show real proficiency 
in the art, and that tempera painting is once 
more a practical and living mode of artistic 
expression. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that the artistic vision of those who 
practise the art is not yet developed in propor- 
tion to their skill of hand. The more difficult 
problems remain to be solved. The archaistic 
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and the false naive are painfully apparent. 
The fancy is usually strained and unreal, the 
invention lacks spontaneity. For while we 
all admire the directness of vision and the 
unconscious hardihood of expression in primi- 
tive art, we cannot prevent our reaction 
to life and nature being complex, hesitating, 
and uncertain. So many interests claim our 
attention, life has so many overtones, is so rich 
in suggested and half-guessed intimations, that 
it is hard by an effort of will to recapture the 
clear-cut outlines of primitive romance. It is, 
we think, in the work of three women that the 
nearest approach to success is made in this 
interesting but experimental effort. One is 
Miss Sargant Florence, who works in fresco ; 
the second is Miss Margaret Gere, who con- 
tributes only one tiny panel in tempera ; and 
the third is Miss Florence Kingsford, who is 
an illuminator. The Gallery is in all other 
ways so well and tastefully hung that we are 
at a loss to understand why Miss Sargant 
Florence’s study of two heads in buon fresco 
should have been relegated to an obscure corner 
of the vestibule, for to us it seemed that this 
had more of the real inspiration of great and 
characterful design than anything in the ex- 
hibition. It is, of course, dangerous to draw 
conclusions from a single study, but it bears 
out the impression that we got from a small 
work shown by the same artist four years ago 
at Leighton House, namely, that Miss Florence 
is not only a genuine artist with a distinct 
and personal mode of conception, but also, 
given a favourable opportunity, might develope 
into a very original and fine decorative painter. 
For her excellences are of the highest kind. 
These heads are full of character, and character 
seen in its broad outlines, seen poetically, and 
with a sense of what is really significant, not 
with any trifling curiosity or pedantic literal- 
ness, They are generalized without ceasing to 
be living and individual, and it is only on such 
terms that the figure can enter into the scheme 
of a large decorative treatment. She is not 
decorative in the rather too literal sense in 
which most of these artists understand the word, 
that is by the fabrication of hard, tight, and 
ingenious patterns, but her work has the quality 
of real decorative design in its breadth of feeling 
and firmly arrested form. 

Miss Margaret Gere’s little panel the Garden 
of the Slothful (No. 27) is delightful for wholly 
different reasons, It is for the delicacy and fresh- 
ness of its fancy, the real delight in free and 
appropriate invention which it discovers, that we 
think it so attractive. We find no great accom- 
plishment, no great science here. Miss Gere’s 
is not a great or ambitious talent, but it has 
the inexplicable quality of perfect sincerity and 
ease. Her conceits—such as the little parrot 
perched on a stick in the garden seen against 
the sunlit wall, or the figures seen climbing 
through the creepers to the right—seem to have 
come to her uninvited ; they have that air of 
being in the right place that no effort of 
scientific training can give. She has the 

ift of invention as the primitives had it, as 

setti at one time had it, and that is all that 
one can say, except, indeed, that she has the 
courage of her gift, the courage and good 
sense to let it be what it is, and not destroy it 
by the futile ambition to make it appear more. 
Something of the same delightful freedom 
of invention characterizes Miss Kingsford’s 
illuminations, but it is a little less freakish, less 
humorous and unexpected, and this betrays 
itself in a rather too even and subdued tone 
in her work. It just misses the sharpness of 
accent, the delightful surprise of a colour intro- 
duced rightly, but without being led up to, 
which one wants in work of this kind. It 
tends, in fact, to be a little too pretty. While 
we are upon this subject we must give also a 
word of praise to the writing by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt which accompanies Miss Kingsford’s 
illumination. Indeed, the restoration of the 





tradition of beautiful writing of which this and 
many other exhibits give proof is not the least 
significant part of an effort towards sound 
craftsmanship in art which is full of promise. 

To return to the paintings, Mr. Walter Crane 
has often given proof (notably in his illustra- 
tions to fairy stories) of his real gift of 
humorous and poetical fantasy, and of this his 
Mower (21), a great figure of Time, seen against 
a golden moon, mowing the flowers and the 
fairies, is a delightful example. Unfortunately 
Mr. Crane is not always in this simple mood ; 
his triptych is spoilt by a strained elaboration 
— obscures any inspiration he may have 
had. 

Mr. Gere’s work, as is natural, has a strong 
family likeness to Miss Gere’s little panel. He 
has something of the same purity and gaiety of 
invention, though not quite the same humour, 
but he has undoubtedly more accomplishment. 
His little pieces are altogether delightful, 
especially so The Cowslip Ball (31), which, 
without any direct reminiscence of Blake’s art, 
has the sentiment of pure delight in sunshine 
and fields that one finds in the ‘ Songs of Inno- 
cence.’ The Mourning of Demeter (30) is more 
ambitious and more commonplace. Near this 
hangs a remarkable and curious work by Mr. 
Cayley Robinson, The Deep Midnight (26), 
three figures of Egyptian solemnity gazing up 
to the sky. It is reminiscent of Blake, but 
with that forced note of would-be mystical 
intention which fascinates the German public. 
Mr. Robinson would be, perhaps he already is, 
a great artist at Munich. His work is extremely 
accomplished, but it brings with it for us no 
conviction of sincerity. 

Mr. Neville Lytton exhibits a portrait of 
A Lady in Eastern Dress (52), and. a little 
fantasia, called The Golden Age (53), which is 
like a Persian miniature rendered by Carpaccio. 
In both these are admirable passages ; particu- 
larly fine is the background of leaves to the 
portrait, but in both we detect a want of com- 
pleteness and unity in the vision. Mr. 
Lytton’s natural mode of expression would 
seem to be more generalized, more in the key of 
eighteenth-century art ; and when he comes to 
draw with the minute precision that tempera 
allows he seems to lose his hold upon the 
central idea. Mr. Batten is perhaps the most 
accomplished of all the artists who exhibit 
here ; one cannot but admire the certainty and 
precision with which he carries out his ideas. 
If only we could like these, and did not find in 
them the traces of an essentially rhetorical and 
sophisticated mood! It is not by any means 
that he lacks sincerity any more than he lacks 
thoroughness and method, but that his mode of 
conception is unsympathetic. Though it is 
painted in tempera, his Mother and Child (11) is 
nearer to Carlo Dolce than to Fra Angelico, 
and his Danae (13), in many ways a masterly 
performance, is thought of as a heroine of the 
old Lyceum. 

Mr. Sidney Lee’s Spring (19) is extremely 
well observed and powerfully drawn. He is 
clearly an artist whose vision is best expressed 
in tempera ; in his work in oils the deliberate 
austerity of his draughtsmanship leads to a 
certain heaviness and dullness of surface 
which are completely overcome in this work. 

We would call attention also to Mrs. Herring- 
ham’s sympathetic and appreciative copies from 
the great masters of tempera painting. Of these 
the best seems to us the combat of Love and 
Chastity from Cosimo Roselli’s panel in the 
National Gallery. 








ARCH.ZOLOGY IN THE PEAK. 
St. Albans, Sydenham. 
In July of last year I was allowed to com- 
municate to these columns some notes on early 
crosses and other stones (several of recent dis- 
covery) in the Peak district, and to offer some 





conjectures as to their age and use. It had 
been my wish to offer as a sequel the result 
of further attempts to find on the moors other 
crosses or their stumps that appear on the Peak 
Forest enclosure maps temp. Charles I. ; but, 
unfortunately, the rain was so continuous at the 
end of Easter week and at the beginning of the 
following week that the tramps that had been 
planned for that season had to be almost entirely 
abandoned. Nevertheless, one or two fresh 
facts as to pre-Norman crosses are perhaps worth 
stating, as well as a few other brief notes of 
general archeology. 

Last year mention was made of the dis. 
covery by Mr. J. W. Andrew of a tall, well- 
marked Saxon cross shaft in a high field-wal] 
near Cadster, the wall being up each side of it 
giving it the appearance of a disused stone gate- 
post. It may be added that the hill on the side 
of which the cross stands is called Eccles Pike, 
a suggestive name. Near it there are traces of 
the foundations of asmall building. Possibly 
some future excavation may show that there 
was a small early church or sanctuary on this 
site. The cross is certainly of the Derbyshire 
churchyard type, and has no resemblance to 
pillar stones, such as the Robin Hood Picking 
Rods. 

About a mile from Cadster, at Fernilee, 
Mr. Andrew had the good fortune to find 
another undoubted Saxon shaft, supporting a 
sundial, It is in the grounds of a private house, 
and bears the date 1720, which was probably 
the date when it was uprooted from its original 
site and put toits present use. It isa pillar 
stone, with a filleted head of the same fashion 
as the Picking Rods, the Cheshire Bow Stones, 
a small one in Bakewell church porch, and a 
taller one at Clulow. The height of this 
example, clear of the ground, is about 4 ft. 9in,; 
but it would not be seemly on my part to write 
about it more particularly, as it will shortly be 
fully described and illustrated in the Jowrnal 
of the Derbyshire Archeological Society, as well 
as in the first volume of ‘‘The Victoria County 
History” for this shire. The same is being 
done for the cross near the base of Eccles Pike. 

On the high ground in Cheshire, very near 
the Derbyshire boundary, is a stone that goes 
by the name of ‘“*Pym’s Chair.” It is rather 
difficult to find, having very little height, and 
being almost concealed in a bank by a roadside, 
This stone, like the Abbot’s Chair, Derbyshire 
(described last year), proves on examination to 
be the base of a large early cross; one of the 
sides of the squared socket having been broken 
away gives it the appearance of a low, rude 
chair. It has the initials P.C. in large capitals, 
probably cut in the eighteenth century, like 
those on the Edale Head cross, when some 
survey was made. An obvious idea, locally 
accepted, makes the initials stand for Pym’s 
Chair. The name Pym is not an uncommon 
one either in Derbyshire or Cheshire. The 
curious thing is that a few miles off in Derby- 
shire, a little beyond Edale Head cross, near 
the centre of the old Peak Forest, another 
“Pym’s Chair” is marked on the Ordnance 
6-inch sheets, in a desolate piece of moorland. 
The weather prohibited our holding an inquest 
over this Derbyshire chair ; it must be reserved 
for some other occasion. But the quiet pursuit 
of archeology over the moorlands of the Peak 
Forest has to encounter a much worse foe than 
the weather, which is only intermittent. ‘* The 
sacred grouse”—as that late eminent man Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson styled them, when finding 
it impossible some years ago to complete a plan 
of that ancient fortress, the Cael Wark, above 
Hathersage, through the persistence of the 
gamekeepers—are an unending worry. In the 
old days of the Peak Forest, when occupied by 
the red and roe deer, free transit over any part 
of it was only forbidden for a single month—a 
fortnight each side of midsummer, termed the 
close month—when the hinds were dropping or 
rearing the young fawns ; but the grouse form 
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the excuse in many of the wildest parts for 
an almost unending close season. It has been 
suggested that the Cheshire Pym’s Chair may 
have been a boundary cross of Macclesfield 
Forest. 

On the only tolerably fine day of this excur- 
sion we went by train to Edale. Dismounting, 
I paid my first visit to the site of the modest 
little chapel which was pulled down in 1885, 
when a much larger church was built near by. 
There was not much to regret in the demo- 
lition, for that plain fabric only dated from 
1812, when it took the place of the chapel 
“originally built here in 1633,” as stated on a 
stone which used to be over the door, but 
is now in the churchyard wall. The records of 
the consecration of the chapel of the Holy 
Trinity, Edale, in 1633 by the Bishop of 
Lichfield on Trinity Sunday are extant; but I 
had long thought that the forest herdsmen of 
this once singularly secluded valley must have 
had a chapel here in medieval days. The 
pulling down in 1885 had, at all events, one 
good result, namely, the bringing to light 
(buried beneath the pedestal marble font) of an 
old plain stone octagon font of good proportions 
and of thirteenth-century date, thus eatablish- 
ing the fact of a mediseval chapel at Edale with 
baptismal rights. By an unhappy error of 
judgment, this ancient font, though in good 
condition, was left exposed in the old church- 
yard—a new one, of a bulging and awkward 
shape, being provided for the new church. This 
church, though apparently conveniently fitted 
and of useful proportions, is absolutely unsuited 
to its surroundings. The architect—we know 
not who he was—could have had no appreciative 
eye for these impressive Derbyshire hills and 
dales. It possesses no repose nor quiet homely 
dignity. Contrariwise it has a fidgety garish 
exterior, completely out of keeping with its 
surroundings. Whether viewed near at hand 
or from the adjacent hills, this church 
clashes with the landscape, as well as with all 
the older and simple homesteads. The grey 
stone slates of the district make admirable 
roofing, and are on all the older buildings ; but 
the architect has covered the high-pitched roofs 
of this suburban-looking edifice with alien tiles 
of staring red. 

Our attention was drawn to an exceptionally 
fine piece of old oak carving in an Edale 
hostelry. It is a three-tiered court cupboard, 
and bears the names Nicolas and Margaret 
Smith, with the date 1670. The carving is rich 
and varied throughout, but its chief interest 
consists, as Mr. Andrew pointed out, in the 
distinctively late Elizabethan or early Jacobean 
style of ornament used in various parts, though 
combined with features more characteristic of 
its real date. The way in which old patterns 
continued to be reproduced in out-of-the-way 
districts is a particularly interesting feature of 
English furniture making, and this is just the 
kind of pieca that might with advantage be 
purchased for the Victoria-Albert Museum. 

We mounted towards midday one of the steep 
tracks that lead across the lofty ridge that 
separates Edale from Castleton Dale, in order 
to see if any trace of a cross could be found at 
the pass known as Hollins Cross; but none 
could be discovered. Perhaps the term here 
merely signifies cross roads; it is marked 
‘‘Losehill Gate” on a plan temp. Charles I. 
Here, at this pass, three deeply worn British 
track roads converge: the main one along the 
summit from Mam Tor fort to Lose Hill, and 
the others sloping up and going down from 
valley to valley in a diagonal fashion. On this 
ridge, too, was the old ‘‘ Forest Wall,” marked 
thus on the Charles I. plan. This was the 
stone wall of a very considerable circuit that 
enclosed most of the Campana or Champagne 
(corrupted into Champion) district of the Peak 
Forest, where the feeding for the king's game 
of deer was the best. It was not a high park 
wall to keep the deer in, but a comparatively 








low one, with a dyke. Its object was to pre- 
vent sheep or cattle that might be agisted 
within the forest from trespassing on the parts 
particularly serviceable as pasturing ground for 
the often hardly tried deer; but it had to be 
low enough to allow hinds and fawns, as well as 
harts, readily to leap it when desirous of roam- 
ing further afield. We found it quite possible 
still to observe the building of this unmortared 
forest wall, which is decidedly superior to other 
and later wall fences, particularly near Back 
Tor. Here were another pass and gateway in 
the forest wall, called Ludgate on the old plan. 

Descending to Castleton, it was a great satis- 
faction, in connexion with the earthworks of 
the county, to find that almost the whole of the 
semicircular stretch of fosse and vallum known 
as the Town Ditch, which embraced the old 
town, can be readily traced with only a few 
breaks for buildings and roads. The ends of 
this semicircle start from below the well-known 
Castle of the Peak. A fairly perfect long piece 
of the ditch is in fields on the east of the town, 
and is marked on the large Ordnance maps ; 
but it ought to have been shown almost the 
whole way, particularly on the west side, 
near the millrace from the stream that comes 
out of the greatcave. This ditch formed a kind 
of outer bailey protecting a considerable area 
looped in below the castle, and is, I think, most 
probably of pre-Norman days. Does not the 
name Castleton in itself denote an earlier de- 
fensive work than the Conquest? There is a 
similar kind of great town ditch enclosing the 
small town of Bolsover in the east of the 
county, uniting it to the castle. There was also 
an earthwork defence of a like kind round 
the Essex town of Chipping Ongar. 

A visit to the church, which I had seen a 
score of times in years gone by, brought a new 
fact to light, again telling of days before 
Peverel obtained foothold here. The chief 
feature of this church, much and sorely pulled 
about throughout the nineteenth century, is the 
good chancel arch of advanced Norman ; it is 
probably of about the same date as the keep of 
the castle, which is known from the Pipe Rolls 
to date from the year 1176. Till this visit I 
had noticed nothing of earlier date ; but in the 
churchyard, leaning against the south wall of 
the chancel, were three stones that proved to 
be the double-splayed headstone of a very 
small early light, and two long dressed stones 
that had served as the jambs. On inquiry of 
the new vicar (the Rev. J. H. Brooksbank, 
who takes the keenest interest in the fabric), 
it was found that he had recently rescued them 
from a rubbish heap, and that they had ori- 
ginally been in the north wall of the chancel, 
which was taken down about forty years ago to 
allow of vestry additions. The dressing of these 
stones with the zigzag or chevron tooling so 
characteristic of Saxon workmanship, as pointed 
out by the late Mr. Park Harrison, puts, I 
think, their date beyond doubt as belonging 
to the later pre-Norman times. 

On one other day gleams in the rainy 
weather caused a second excursion to be made, 
with the intention of further cross-hunting on 
the moors above Mellor. Rain, however, com- 
pelled frequent shelter, and the day resulted 
in not much more than a visit to the high- 
placed church of Mellor, whence there is such 
a noble view over the vale of Cheshire. I 
had not visited this church since the ‘‘seven- 
ties” of last century, when I was (I believe) 
the first to call attention, both by letterpress 
and illustration, to the carved oak pulpit cut out 
of the solid, which I still believe to be “the 
oldest wooden pulpit in England if not in 
Christendom.” A much-needed restoration 
of the interior of this church since I 
last saw it has brought about the re-using 


of the old pulpit, but it has been re- 
based, retopped, and repaired in soft 
wood after a clumsy style. Worse, how- 


ever, remains to be said. Christmas decora- 





tions have been allowed to pepper this unique 
example of old church woodwork with tacks and 
nails, doing sad damage. I venture to make a 
strenuous appeal to those in charge, both local 
and diocesan, to put a stop to any further 
heedless defacement of this character. The 
early Norman tub-shaped font, with quaint 
incised figures, has been of recent years 
garnished with the unseemly addition of a 
brass tap in its side for the drawing off of the 
baptismal water. The Castleton font has also 
suffered a like outrage. Mellor church is well 
worth a pilgrimage to see the pulpit and font, 
but only the fifteenth-century west tower is old. 
The body of the church and the chancel were 
rebuilt about the beginning of the last century, 
after a singularly mean fashion, with ‘ brief” 
money. To judge from small drawings of the 
church on plans of the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles II., the original building was a fine 
one, with south aisle and clerestory to the nave, 
and a south chancel aisle. 

On returning south I had to change stations, 
with a short interval, at Buxton. Walking into 
the town, I purchased two good postcards with 
illustrations of the interior and exterior of the 
old chapel in the higher town. One was 
lettered ‘St. Ann’s, Buxton,” and the other 
**Old St. Ann’s, Buxton.” I remembered a 
controversy some years ago as to the dedication 
name of this chapel being altered ; but I thought 
and hoped that right and truth had prevailed 
over a careless falsifying of history. The old 
chapel of St. Anne stood close to the waters in 
Lower Buxton, and disappeared long ago. The 
chapel in the higher town was built in 1625, and 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist. The 
diocesan authorities of Southwell put right in 
the official calendar the dedication of Kingston, 
Notts, after complaint in these columns, The 
Buxton case calls still more loudly for redress. 
J. CHaRLEs Cox. 





SALES. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE sold on the 17th inst. the 
following pictures: G. Berkheydev, The Stadhuig, 
Amsterdam, 2047. M. Hondekoeter, The Birds’ 
Concert, 1577. Gainsborough, Lady Kuighton, in 
blue dress, with pearl necklace, 3257. Boucher, The 
Toilet of Venus, 1417. F. Wheatley, Two Young 
Girls with a Dog, in a landscape, 1107. Romney, 
Lady Hamilton, in white dress, resting a book upon 
her knees, 7561. Nattier, Madame Dumesnil, in 
white brocade dress, with blue cloak thrown over 
her shoulders, 126/. Watteau, Madame la Maréchale 
de Luxembourg, seated in a garden, 609l.; The 
Artist, with his Friend M. de Julienne, in a land- 
scape near some ruins, 105/. F. Hals, Portrait of a 
Gentleman, in black dress, with white ruff, holding his 
hat in his left hand, 2947. Raeburv, Sir Wm. Forbes, 
of Pitsligo, 3677. Velasquez, Mariana of Austria, in 
black-and-white dress, with pearl and jewel orna- 
ments, holding a fan and a kerchief, 136/. Drawings : 
J. Downman, Lady Gordon, in pink-and-white dress, 
seated before a spinet, 273/. Turner, The Theatre 
at Myra, 1682. 

The same firm sold on the 19th inst. the following 
drawings: C. Fielding, A Lake Scene, with figures 
and cattle, 547.; A Storm off the Coast, with jetty 
and fishing-boats, 84/.; A Lake Scene, with peasants 
and cattle, 637.; A Coast Scene, with stranded boats 
and fishermen, sunset, 1057, Sir J. Gilbert, The 
Standard-Bearer, 50/. T. Girtin, A Castle on a Hill, 567. 
J. Hardy, jun., A Gillie and Deerhounds, 52/. J, H. 
Mole, A Welsh Landscape, with water-mill, angler, 
and peasants, 50/. P. De Wiat, A Landscape, with 
a village, cattle, and sheep, 54. Pictures: F. 
Domingo, The Inn Stable, 1107. Mary Beale, Three 
Young Ladies with their Brother in a Park, 105/. 








Hine-Grt Gossiy. 


To-pay is the private view at the Dutch 
Gallery of pictures, water-colours, and posters 
by Mr. F. W. Carter, Mrs. Helen Bedford, and 
T. van Hoytema. 


Tue loan collection of examples of process 
engraving, comprising photogravure, photo- 
lithography, and kindred reproductions, which 
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has been on view for the past three months at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, will be closed to-morrow. 


Tue Collection Gallotti, which M. Paul 
Chevallier will disperse at the Hétel Drouot, 
Paris, on Wednesday next, includes several 
interesting pictures by artists of the Early 
English School. The examples of Thomas 
Beach, ‘Portrait of a Young Lady’; M. A. 
Shee, a similar portrait; Allen Ramsay, a 
‘Portrait of an Officer,’ and a distinctly Hopp- 
ner-like portrait of a young woman by an 
unknown artist, are illustrated in the excellent 
sale catalogue, and are obviously all good 
pictures. One picture, which is not illustrated, 
is catalogued as by Opie, and is described as 
** Portraits du peintre Gainsborough et du 
violoncelliste Fisher, son gendre” ; the scene 
is said to be in the studio of the artist, and the 
work, which is described as an ‘‘ importante 
composition,” measures 1 métre 93 cent, in 
height, by 1 métre 64 cent. in width. Chrono- 
logically there is nothing against Opie having 
painted such a picture ; but we have not found 
any record of Opie having painted Gainsborough 
or Fisher, either separately or together, and 
nothing whatever is stated in the catalogue 
concerning the former history of this work. 


M. Jean Antonin INJALBERT has been elected 
a member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of M. Jules 
Thomas. There were three candidates, and out 
of the thirty-three votes, M. Injalbert received 
nineteen. The new member is one of the lead- 
ing sculptors of to-day, and three examples of 
his work, one in marble, another in plaster, and 
the third in bronze (cire perdue), are in this year’s 
Salon of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. 
M. Georges Lafenestre has been appointed Pro- 
fessor ‘‘ d’esthétique et d’histoire de Vart” at 
the Collége de France in succession to the late 
M. Guillaume. M. Lafenestre is a voluminous 
author on art. 


On Saturday last the Académie des 
Beaux - Arts announced the distribution of 
several important prizes. The Prix Berger, 
of 15,000fr., was awarded to M. Laloux for the 
‘Orléans Station on the Quai d’Orsay’; the 
Prix Brizard, 3,000fr., to M. Henri Marret for 
his picture ‘Rade de Tanger’; the Prix Piot, 
2,000fr., to Mile. M. Carpentier for ‘ Bélié 
Joue’; the Prix Meurand, 1,000fr., to M. 
Grau for his landscape, ‘ Rives de l’Escaut’ ; 
and the Prix Desprez, 1,000fr., to M. Evrard 
for his statue ‘Le Chasseur Surpris.’ These 
five works are exhibited at this year’s Salon 
of the Artistes Francais. The Prix Dailly, 
1,500fr., offered for a publication on archi- 
tecture, goes to M. Ballu for his essay on the 
ruins of Timgad. 

Tue Prix du Salon and the ‘bourses de 
voyage” for the present year have been 
awarded as follows: M. Henri Zo, a native of 
Bayonne, and a pupil of Léon Bonnat and 
Albert Maignar, has obtained the Prix du 
Salon with his ‘ Famille Espagnole’ and ‘ Coin 
de Marché i Seville,’ exhibited at the Salon 
of the Artistes Francais. The ‘‘ bourses de 
voyage” for painters have been awarded to 
Mile. Delorme and MM. Charpentier and Plan- 
quette ; those in the section of sculpture have 
been awarded to MM. Emile Perrault, Albert 
Lenoir, and Descatoire; the two ‘* bourses” 
in the section of architecture go to MM. Des- 
peyroux and Coutan ; and one for engraving was 
carried off by M. Jacques Beltrand. 


The Antiquary for July will contain, among 
others, the following articles: ‘All Saints’ 
Church, Compton,’ by Miss Mabel Escombe ; 
‘An Early Anglo-Saxon Migration from East 
Sussex to the Vale of Taunton,’ by the late 
T. W. Shore; ‘Some Monastic Burial Relics,’ 
by the Rev. Herbert Pentin; ‘Four Tudor 
Wills,’ by Miss Constance M. Spender ; ‘ The 
Round Towers of Ireland,’ by the Rev. J. B. 





McGovern (concluded) ; and ‘The English Cell 
of a Norman Abbey,’ by Mr. J. G. Sieveking. 


Tue death, in his sixty - ninth year, is 
announced from Leipsic of the distinguished 
antiquary Prof. Kurt Wachsmuth. He was the 
author of a number of valuable works, among 
them ‘De Timone Phliasio Czeterisque Sillo- 
graphis Greecis,’ ‘ Das alte Griechenland im 
neuen,’ ‘Studien zu den_ griechischen 
Florilegien,’ &c. 


A Cuurca History Exursirion is to be 
held at St. Albans from June 27th to 
July 8th. There have often been exhibi- 
tions on a small scale of ecclesiastical art, 
as at successive Church Congresses, but 
the forthcoming one at St. Albans is the 
first of its kind, for it attempts to illustrate the 
history of the Church in the British Isles from 
the earliest times down to the middle of the 
nineteenth century by means of manuscripts, 
ornaments, vestments, church plate, portraits, 
&c. The collection promises to be particularly 
interesting and comprehensive, and the scheme 
includes lectures by leading ecclesiologists, such 
as the Bishop of Bristo], Prof. Lawlor, the Revs. 
W. H. Frere and H. Bedford Pim, and Sir 
Frederick Bridge. A great variety of articles 
that have never before left their owners will 
be brought together at St. Albans. Among the 
contributors are the Chapters of Canterbury, 
Winchester, Chichester, Hereford, Worcester, 
Wells, and St. Davids ; the Colleges of Magdalen 
(Oxford), Emanuel and Sidney Sussex (Cam- 
bridge), and Eton ; the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of 
Rutland, Canon Gibbs, Dr. G. F. Warner, the 
Rev. E. 8. Dewick, and Mr. W. J. Hardy. Lord 
Aldenham exhibits a remarkably fine collection 
of Bibles and Prayer- Books, and there is a 
valuable collection of MSS. from Lambeth 
Palace Library. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GarvEen.—Roméo et Juliette; Ballo 
in Maschera. 


Tue special interest of the performance of 
‘Roméo et Juliette’ at Covent Garden last 
Saturday was the appearance of Mile. Selma 
Kurz as Juliette, and her excellent singing 
easily won for her the favour of the audience. 
The cast included Mlle. Parkina and MM. 
Dalmores, Journet, and Gilibert. M. 
Messager conducted. The Wagner per- 
formances are at an end; Dr. Richter 
has left London, and French and Italian 
operas now for the most part rule the stage. 
Gluck’s ‘Orphée,’ however, will be given 
this and next week, and the second perform- 
ance will be preceded by Franco Leoni’s 
‘L’Oracolo,’ announced for last Thursday, 
but wisely postponed on account of the 
need of further rehearsal. 

On Monday evening came Verdi’s ‘ Ballo 
in Maschera.’ Mlle. Kurz and MM. Caruso 
and Scotti were at their best. Madame 
Raunay, the new Amelia, did not satisfy 
expectations; but a first appearance is apt 
to cause nervousness. Verdi’s opera, ne- 
glected for many seasons, seems likely to 
become popular; it is, indeed, a most 
delighttal work. 





Waporr Tueatre.— Adriana Lecouvreur. 
Francesco Criia’s opera, ‘ Adriana Lacou- 
vreur,’ which was given with such success 
at Covent Garden last year by the Naples 
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Company, was performed at the Waldorf 
Theatre on Tuesday evening. Renewed 
hearing of the work confirms our impression 
that the music is fresh and very skilful, but 
that the libretto is involved. In the last act, 
in which intrigues are at an end and emotion 
has full play, the composer is most con- 
vincing. The performance was highly 
praiseworthy. Mlle. Corsini impersonated 
Adriana, and Madame de Cisneros the 
Princess ; while Signori Pezzuti, Arimondi, 
Sillingardi, and Angelini-Fornarias Maurice, 
the Prince, the Abbé, and Michonnet, were 
all well suited to their respective réles. The 
ensemble was excellent. The orchestra) 
playing deserves commendation, although 
at times it was too loud; but the performers 
are too. near to the stage and to the 
audience, and this makes it difficult for the 
conductor to get a suitable tone in loud 
passages. 


QuEEN’s Hatu.— Concerts by Vecsey, Elman, 
and Kubelik. 


Durine the past week Vecsey, Elman, and 
Kubelik succeeded one another at very 
short intervals at the Queen’s Hall: the 
first gave his concert on Saturday, the 
other two theirs on the following Monday. 
Vecsey played the Beethoven Concerto 
which he performed last year at Berlin, 
Dr. Joachim conducting. His tone was 
pure, his technique excellent, but in 
the reading of the music there were signs 
that Vecsey is still a boy. The Joachim 
cadenza in the first movement was splendidly 
played. The Beethoven Concerto is a severe 
test, and no one would expect a boy to 
reveal all the nobility and emotional power 
of the music. The performance roused the 
enthusiasm of the audience, for, after all, it 
was a wonderful performance, possibly as 
wonderful as the one given by Joachim 
when, at about the same age, he played it 
under Mendelssohn’s direction here in 
London. 


On Monday afternoon came the Elman 
concert. He commenced with a Vieuxtemps 
concerto, displaying, as usual, great 
dexterity and beautiful tone. But the 
special feature of the afternoon was the 
Bach Chaconne for violin alone. We have 
before now remarked that Elman’s concep- 
tion and interpretation of great music are 
those of a man rather than of a boy; in this 
respect he differs from Vecsey. The tech- 
nical display in the Bach created no sur- 
prise, for every one knows what Elman can 
do; but the power, pathos, and breadth of 
his interpretation were extraordinary. A 
bad chanterelle caused him some trouble, yet 
did not materially interfere with the effect 
of his performance. Hearing the two young 
artists in such close juxtaposition natur- 
ally prompted comparison ; but it must be 
remembered that Elman is older than Vecsey 
by one or two years. Anyhow they are both 
exceptionally gifted. At Elman’s concert 
Madame Wanda Landowska played some 
delightful pieces by Rameau and Couperin 
on a Pleyel harpsichord. We recently spoke 
about this talented artist, who is not only 
a skilful player, but also interprets the old 
French music with rare charm and grace. 
She afterwards played some of Schubert’s 
delightful Valses on an old pianoforte of 
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the composer’s time, the effect being 
exceedingly quaint. 

Kubelik at his concert on Monday even- 
ing was in his best form. His tone is 

ure and rich, and his technique flawless ; 
his great success with the public is therefore 
easy to understand. The programme in- 
cluded concertos by Mendelssohn and 
Vieuxtemps. We believe that the violinist’s 
aim is a higher one than that of a mere 
virtuoso; for the time being, however, the 
material rather than the spiritual side of 
music seems to have the upper hand. Herr 
Ernst Schuch, of Dresden fame, was at the 
head of the orchestra. He accompanied 
the two concertos with fine tact. His render- 
ing of a Handel Concerto for strings, 
though somewhat modern, was full of life. 
It was, however, in the romantic ‘ Oberon’ 
Overture that the conductor’s vigour and 
enthusiasm found full scope for display. He 
electrified the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and also the audience. The request for an 
encore was granted, the whole overture 
being repeated. 








Busical Gossiy. 


For the fourth Royal College of Music 
Patron’s Fund Concert, to be held at Queen’s 
Halil on June 29:h, the committee of experts 
have recommended compositions by the follow- 
ing young British composers : Bath, Bix, Carse, 
Dale, Farjeon, Geel, Hathaway, Hazlehurst, 
Ivey, Ivimey, Keyser, Moore, Pratt, Rudall, 
and Bonholst. 


On June 10:h forty years had elapsed since 
the memorable production of ‘Tristan und 
Isolde’ at Munich, under the direction of Hans 
von Biilow. Ludwig Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
and his wife Malwine took the principal parts 
—the one died a little over a month after the 
production, the other only last year. Friiulein 
Deinet, who impersonated Brangiiue, is now 
the wife of Ernst von Possari. 


HERREN FORCHHAMMER AND BREITENFELD, of 
Frankfort and Bayreuth, were to impersonate 
Parsifal and Amfortas in the two stage per- 
formances of ‘ Parsifal’ announced to be given 
on Thursday and to day (June 22nd and 24th) 
by the Wagner Society at Amsterdam under Dr. 
Henri Viotta, to which only members were to 
be admitted. 


Signor Puccini has gone to Buenos Ayres to 
superintend the performances of his ‘ Edgar,’ 
‘Manon Lescaut,’ ‘L~a Bohéme,’ ‘ La Tosca,’ 
and ‘Madame Butterfly.’ 


M. GaprieL Faursé has been appointed the 
new Director of the Paris Conservatoire in place 
of M. Théodore Dubois, who lately resigned. 
The composer, formerly organist of St. Sulpice, 
has written a symphony, pianoforte quartets, a 
violin concerto, pianoforte pieces, and many 
original songs. 

Messrs. GLenpInInc & Co. sold on Wednes- 
day some valuable violins, among which were a 
very fine violin by Antonius Stradivarius, dated 
4721, 5501.; aa important violin by Joseph 
Guarnerius, Del Jesu, 3401. ; and a fine violin 
by Francesco Stradivarius, of Cremona, 1501. 


Giacomo Orericr’s lyric drama, in four acts, 
entitled ‘Chopin,’ produced at Milan in 1901, 
was performed on June 13th at the Paris 
Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre by the Sonzogno Com- 
pany. The composer has written three other 
operas which have been favourably received— 
‘Consuelo ’ at Bologna in 1895, ‘Il Gladiatore’ 
at Madrid in 1898, and ‘ Cecilia and Vicenza’ in 
1902. The music of ‘Chopin,’ culled from 
various of the composer’s works, is described in 





Le Ménestrel of June 18th as an ‘* immense 
pot-pourri.” The critic acknowledges skill in 
the piecing together and developments of certain 
themes, but considers that Orefice has com- 
= a sacrilege rather than achieved a work 
of art. 


‘Un Primitir Francais pu VioLon’ is the 
title of an interesting article, signed Lionel 
de la Laurencie, in the second number of a 
fortnightly review, Le Mercure Musical, pub- 
lished at Paris. Francois du Val, a member 
of Louis XIV.’s band of “ fameux joueurs d'in- 
struments,” appears to have been the first to 
introduce into France violin sonatas with con- 
tinuo. Jean Ferry Rebel is said to have 
written works of this kind in 1695, but they 
were not published until 1705. Du Val’s first 
book of ‘Sonates et autres Piéces pour le Violon 
Seul et la Basse’ appeared ia 1704. He is, 
therefore, of some importance in the history of 
violin music in France. He is not mentioned 
by Grove. Fétis gives him six lines; Mendel 
and Eitner not even so much. 

THe May number of the musical rcoview 
Finsk Musikrevy, published at Helsingfors, is 
devoted to F. Pacius, who was born in 1809. 
It contains, amongst other things, some letters 
of Spohr to Pacius, who studied with him. In 
1834 the latter was appointed music director of 
the University of Helsingfors, in which city 
were produced his two operas ‘Karls XII. Jagd’ 
and ‘ Loreley,’ the one in 1854, the other in 
1857. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 
Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mies Lucie van Hulst’s ‘Cello Kecital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Herr J. Mo3sel’s 'Cello Recital, 3. Lolian Hall 
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olian Ha 
Royal Upera, Covent Garden 
. Madame Albani's Concert, 3. Queen's Hall. 
Mrs. Rollie Borden-Low’'s Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Matilde Verne’s Recital, 3.30, Zolian Hall. 
Misses Fietcher s Concert, 8.15, viian Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
. Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mr. Edward Marson’s Vocal Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall 
‘The London Trio, 3 20, Queea’s Hail 
Mr. Charies Williams's Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall 
Mr. Louis Areos's Concert, 8.30, Bechstein Hal. 
Koyal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Cpera, Waldorf Theatre 
Mr Wil'helm Ganz’s Concert, 3. Zolian Hall. 
Music Patron’s Fuad Concert, 8.15. Queen’s Hall. 
Madame Lilith and Mr. Curtis's Concert, 8 15, Zolian Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Gardea. 
Grand Opera, Matinée and Evening, Waldorf Theatre. 
Mr. Herbert Grover's Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Grand Opera, Waldorf Theatre. 
Grand Opera, Matince, Waldorf Theatre. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


Coronet.—Madame Bernhardt’s Season.— 
Angelo, Tyran de Padoue: Drame en Trois 
Journées. Par Victor Hugo. 


In the drama of Victor Hugo Madame 
Bernhardt first established herself in the 
favour of the English public. Her appear- 
ance as Doiia Sol in ‘Hernani’ was the 
great feature of the famous season of the 
Comédie Francaise at the Gaiety in 1879, 
and her assumption of the part of La Tisbe in 
‘Angelo’ bids fair to be the most interesting 
incident in her present visit to the Coronet. 
Of both characters Madame Mars was the 
original exponent, though the latter was 
commended to Madame Bernhardt by 
Rachel, who took it at the Théatre de la 
République fifteen years after its first pro- 
duction in 1835. It is a curious fact that 
until its revival by Madame Bernhardt on 
February 7th, at the theatre bearing her 
name, ‘Angelo’ had not been seen on the 
French stage for fifty-five years. Even 
more curious is it, in view of the wave of 
Hugolatry that passed over us all during 


Messrs. aaa? Neuman, and Walenn's Trio Concert, 8.15, 





the middle of the last century, that it can- 
not be recalled in any recognizable shape 
in England. Four exponents of mark in 
all have essayed the part of the comedian 
courtesan of Venice: Mile. Mars, whose 
appearance took place on February 19th, 
1835; Madame Dorval, née Delaunay, the 
Catarina of the original performance, 
known to fame also as Amy Robsart 
and as Lucy Ashton in ‘La Fiancée 
de Lammermoor,’ who appeared as 
La Tisbe in 1836; Rachel, who first 
assumed the réle on May 18th, 1850, her 
sister Rebecca Félix playing Catarina ; and 
now lastly Madame Bernhardt. Considering 
that Hugo himself hesitated to which of the 
two, Madame Mars or Rachel, to award 
the preference, saying that the former 
excelled her rival in the early scenes of 
finesse and the later scenes of emotion and 
resignation, while Rachel could only be 
accorded the superiority as regards the 
ensemble of the interpretation, one may 
maintain that the part of Tisbe has found 
exponents ‘‘ fit though few.” Why a pre- 
ference should be awarded Tisbe over 
Catarina by actresses is not quite plain. 
By reason of its death scene Tisbe is the 
more tragic character, and on account of 
her position as the representative of the 
Venetian courtesan of the Renaissance she 
is the more showy a2d_ picturesque. 
Catarina is, however, the more tender, and 
it may be doubted whether any scene 
allotted the mistress of the Podesta is more 
touching and harrowing than that in which 
the wife pleads for mercy to the stranger 
whose interference in her affairs seems 
so gratuitous and so woeful. 

Had we to treat ‘Angelo’ as a novelty, 
it would be difficult to apply to it any quali- 
fication except melodrama. As such it was 
branded on its first production, and the critics 
of to-day are careful to recall that their pre- 
decessors of a couple of generations ago were 
wont to allude to Pixé:écourt, a prose 
Heywood of the epoch, who was respon- 
sible for over a hundred pieces, sentimental, 
violent, and lachrymose. ‘Angelo’ is cer- 
tainly in the full sense grandiose, and, 
though written in prose, as was no other 
piece contributed by Hugo to the Théitre 
Francais, magnificent in phrase. It is, 
however, futile to awaken old con- 
troversies. With all its Udolpho-like 
mysteries, ‘Angelo’ is a powerful and a 
stirring drama, and one that merits its 
resuscitation, or, so far as England is con- 
cerned, its production. It will be received 
with delight by a public that recalls ‘ Her- 
nani,’ ‘Ruy Blas,’ and ‘Le Roi s’Amuse,’ 
and chafes at the restrictions which prevent 
it from remembering with satisfaction 
‘Marion de l’Orme’ or ‘ Lucréce Borgia,’ 
without the music of Donizetti. The selec- 
tion by Madame Bernhardt is in the full 
sense judicious, and the part she chooses, 
though it displays no unrecognized facets 
of her genius, recalls the best of her purely 
romantic creations. As treated by Hugo, 
the character of La Tisbe has more in com- 
non with Esmeralda than with Doia Sol, 
but it has a measure of the seduction of 
both, especially as it is played by its latest 
exponent, who is careful to leave out the 
most sensual aspects. Surprising as such a 
statement may seem, Madame Bernhardt’s 
performance was inferior in no respect of 
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witchery and power to anything she has 

reviously exhibited, and was received with 

ighest favour. Mlle. Blanche Dufresne as 
Catarina, M. Deccour as Angelo, and M. 
Deneubourg as Rodolfo were all good. 
For the benefit of M. de Max, who, as 
Homodei, reached the pinnacle of popu- 
larity, a scene which does not appear pre- 
viouslyto have been — was interpolated. 
It presents the death of the spy, wounded 
by Rodolfo, who in the original tells 
Catarina that he has slain him, under cir- 
cumstances told also by Angelo to Tisbe. 
What purpose this action serves, except to 
reconcile the actor to a small part, it is not 
easy to say. 








TWO SHAKSPEARE QUARTOS. 

Two Shakspeare quartos of unusual rarity 
and interest will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge during next month, the 
first on July 5th, and the second on July 12th. 
The first of these is ‘‘The true Chronicle 
History of King Leir and his three daughters, 
Gonorill, Ragan, and Cordelia. As it hath 
been divers and sundry Times lately acted,” 
1605. This play is one of the sources of 
Shakspeare’s ‘King Lear,’ of which the first 
quarto edition appeared in 1608. This is a 
comparatively common quarto, for six copies 
have come into the market during the last 
eighteen years. The ‘King Leir’ of 1605, on 
the other hand, is excessively rare, and there 
is no record of a copy having been sold under 
the hammer. There is one in the British 
Museum, and this seems to be the only specimen 
hitherto known ; it is reprinted by Steevens in 
the fourth volume of his ‘Twenty Plays of 
Shakespeare,’ and by Nichols in the second 
volume of his ‘ Six Old Plays,’ 1779. 

The second Shakspeare quarto is an excellent 
copy of the fourth issue of ‘The Tragedie of 
King Richard the Third,’ printed by Thomas 
Creede, 1605. The only two other copies known 
are those in the British Museum and the 
Bodleian, so that it is more than probable that 
the price of the example about to be sold will 
run well into four figures. The recent history 
of this particular copy illustrates the curious 
and accidental vitality of very rare books. It 
has been for many years in the possession of the 
family of the vendor, and its importance was 
only realized a few weeks ago, when Messrs. 
Sotheby were consulted as to its probable value. 
With characteristic haste, one of the morning 
papers proclaimed its discovery, with the addi- 
tions, first that it was the first edition of the 
play, and secondly that Messrs. Sotheby had 
offered 8001. for it and had been refused. Both 
statements hardly need contradiction. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


On Monday evening Mr. Charles Hawtrey 
reappeared at the Avenue Theatre as Horace 
Parker in Mr. Richard Ganthony’s ‘ A Message 
from Mars,’ a part which he has long been 
playing in America. Miss Lydia Rachel was 
once more the poor woman, and Mr. Arthur 
Williams the Tramp. The general cast had, 
however, been almost entirely changed. ‘ Miss 
Bramshott’s Engagement,’ a one-act play by 
Mr. G. E. Street, first produced at the Prince 
of Wales's on April 30th, 1902, was also given. 

On Wednesday Signora Duse appeared for 
the first time in England in ‘ Odette,’ and on 
Friday reappeared as Gioconda. 


Mapame Lesianc MArTeRLINCK has begun at 
the Criterion a series of musical and dramatic 
recitals, in the course of which she delivers a 
causerie upon the of her husband, M. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and sings songs of his 
which have been set to music by M. Gabriel 
Fabre. Her repertory is not, however, confined 





to the works of M. Maeterlinck, but includes 
arrangements of Chinese and Japanese music. 
Endowed with a good voice, the new-comer sings 
one. and recites with much limpidity of 
style. 


Mr. Tree will appear on July 10th at His 
Majesty’s Theatre as Fagin in ‘Oliver Twist,’ 
adapted by Mr. J. Comyns Carr. Miss 
Constance Collier will be the Nancy. 

‘Her Own Way’ has been withdrawn from 
the Savoy, and Miss Maxine Elliott will in the 
autumn return to New York, in order to appear 
in a new play by Mr. Clyde Fitch. 

Mr. Artuur Bovurcuier is preparing an 
adaptation of ‘Le Duel’ of M. Henri Lavedan, 
in which he will next appear. The original 
was given at the Théatre Francais in April. 


Durine her present visit to the Coronet 
Madame Bernhardt will appear in a play by 
herself on the subject of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
differing wholly, it is said, from that by Scribe 
and Legouvé. 

M. Tarripe has joined M. Ginisty in the 
management of the Odéon, with the result that 
the second Théitre Francais, as regards the 
class of piece produced, is now a species of 
Thé&tre de l'GEuvre. ‘Le Portefeuille’ of M. 
Octave Mirbeau may be accepted as a speci- 
men of the kind of piece in favour. A com- 
missioner of police takes a fancy to a street- 
walker who has been arrested while plying her 
vocation. A man brings in a_ well-stocked 
pocket-book which he has picked up. At first 
the new-comer is praised for his honesty. As 
the man is homeless, however, professional in- 
stinct is allowed by the commissioner to prevail, 
and the finder is sent to gaol as a vagrant. 
Protesting against this cruelty, the street- 
walker finds herself compelled to join him. 


‘Caeur pDE Morneau,’ a four-act piece 
by M. Louis Artus, produced at the Théatre 
de l’Athénée with complete success, has been 
translated by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox, and 
will be produced in the autumn, presumably by 
Miss Marie Tempest. 








MISCELLANEA 


-_o— 


“INWARA” AND “ UTWARA.” 
The College, Llandovery. 

A coop example of this interesting pair of 
words oecurs in the Register of Worksop 
Priory, Nottinghamshire, Although published 
in so familiar a collection of material as Dug- 
dale’s ‘Monasticon’ (vi. 118), this instance 
does not seem to be known generally, and a 
note on the subject may therefore not be 
superfluous, In his foundation charter William 
de Luvetot grants to the priory ‘‘in campo de 
Wirkesop unam carucatam terre ad Inwara” 
(sic), and this grant is repeated in a charter of 
the founder’s son, Richard de Luvetot, who, 
however, adds to his gift ‘‘duas bovatas in 
Herthewik ad Utwara” (sic). These phrases 
are repeated in a contirmation charter of 
Henry II., the ‘‘Herthewik” of these docu- 
ments representing the modern Hardwick 
Grange, near Clumber. Probably the most 
natural interpretation of these words would be 
that the original carucate at Worksop was 
reserved for the service of the canons, the two 
bovates at Hardwick Grange being intended 
to meet the responsibilities of the priory towards 
the king, the “ forense servicium ” of Domesday 
Book and Bracton. In any case, it is interest- 
ing to find the pre-Conquest terms ‘‘ Inwaru”’ 
and ‘* Utwaru” surviving in actual use in the 
Midlands in the Angevin period. 

F. M. Srenton. 








To CornRESPONDENTS.—R. R. M.—W. H. J.—F.J. F. J.— 
R. B.—received. T. H.—P. G.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous comm 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
LIST. 


Catalogue sent post free on application, 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


HENRY THE THIRD 
AND THE CHURCH, 


A Study of His Ecclesiastical Policy, and of 
the Relations between England and Rome. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET, 
D.D.0.8.B. [Ready June 98, 


CHEAPER REISSUE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE EVE OF THE 
REFORMATION, 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Romish Jurisdiction 
by Henry VIII. 


By the Right Rev. Abbot GASQUET, D.D. 


‘ Dr. Gasquet has produced a book which will set many men 
thinking. He has done an excellent piece of work, and has 
offered to students of history a highly interesting problem,” 

Atheneum, 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. Post 8vo, 5s. 


SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 


Vol. VII. HISTORICAL and POLITICAL 
TRACTS (IRISH). [Ready June 28, 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. ls. net. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE, 


Pott 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. net; orin limp leather, 
with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


DEFOE. By Albinia Wherry, 


[Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers. 


THE POCKET HORACE. 


HORACE. The Latin Text, with 


Conington’s Translation on Opposite Pages. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. printed on Thin Paper for the Pocket, 
bound in stamped sheepskin, 5s. net; or limp cloth, 
4s. net. 

*,* Also in 2 Parts: The ODES and CARMEN SECU- 
LARK. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; I'mp leather, cut flush, 2s. net. 
The SATIRKS, EPISTLES, and ART of POETRY. Cloth, 
2s. net ; limp leather, cu’ flush, 2s. éd. net. 


BOOKS FOR ARTISTS AND ART STUDENTS. 
LIGHT and WATER. An Essay on 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake. and Sea. By Sir 
MONTAGU POLLOCK, Bart. With 39 Photographic 
Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. Small 4to, 
10s. 6d. net. 


The TREATMENT of DRAPERY 


in ART. By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD, RB.E. 
A.R.C.A.Lond. With over 50 Diagrams and Drawings 
in Line by the Author, and 32 Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


JAPANESE ILLUSTRATION. By 


EDWARD F. STRANGE, M.J.S. With 88 Illustrations 
and 8 Coloured Plates. Second Hdition, with New 
Preface. 8vo, 6s. net. 


ANATOMICAL DIAGRAMS for the 


USE of ART STUDENTS. Arranged with Anatomical 
Notes and drawn out by JAMES M. DUNLOP, A.R.C.A., 
Antique and Life Class Master, and Lecturer on Artistic 
Anatomy in the Glasgow School of Art. With Intro- 
ductory Preface by JOHN CLELAND, M.D. LL.D. 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Glasgow. With 71 Plates, containing 150 Subjects, 
printed in three Colours. Second Edition, Imperial 
8vo, 6s. net. 





Catalogue of Books for Artists and Art Workers 
sent post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 


DPA BP oO OO EO eR ee 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. By A. C. Benson. 
ADAM SMITH. By Francis W. Hirst. 

THOMAS MOORE. By Stephen Gwynn. 
HOBBES. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Hon. Emily Lawless. 
ROSSETTI. By Arthur C. Benson. 

CRABBE. By Canon Ainger. 





FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dobson. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By George W. E. Russell. 
JEREMY TAYLOR. By Edmund Gosse, M.A. LL.D. 
BROWNING. By G. K. Chesterton. 

TENNYSON. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B. 

RUSKIN. By Frederic Harrison. 

GEORGE ELIOT. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 
HAZLITT. By Augustine Birrell, K.C. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Herbert Paul. 
RICHARDSON. By Austin Dobson. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION, 





——_ 


EDITIONS OF TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


The POETICAL and | DRAMATIC WORKS. Complete | 


in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6 
* * INDIA PAPER hace Crown 8vo, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
“POCKET EDITION.” Pott 8vo, bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
ae EDITION.” Cloth, 3s, 6d. ; or, with gilt back and gilt edges, 
43. 6d. 
In 12 vols. demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net each; or, in cloth box, 14s. net. 
In 23 vols. cloth, 1s. net each; leather, 1s. 6d. net; or, in handsome case, 
cloth, 25s. net; leather, 36s. net. 


‘The DRAMATIC WORKS. 
MINIATURE EDITION. 5 vols, in box, 12s. 6d. 


POEMS: In Memoriam, Maud, The Princess, Enoclk 


Arden, kc. With Portrait and 16 Illustrations. 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. By Hallam, 


LORD TENNYSON, late Governor-General of Australia. With Por- 
trait and Facsimiles, Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORIAM. The PRINCESS. 3 





‘LYRICAL POEMS. IDYLLS of the KING. 





COMPLETE EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


With Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. | 


The COLLECTED POEMS of T. E. BROWN, Author | 
of ‘ Fo’c’s'‘le Yaros,’ ‘The Manx Witch,’ &c. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited by Prof. Dowden. 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With Introduction, Memoir, 





and Notes by W. M. ROSSETTI. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With Introduction by 


THOMAS HUGHES. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Edited, with a 


Biographical Introduction, by DYKES CAMPBELL. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With Introduction by 
JOHN MORLEY. 


The BAB BALLADS, with which are included Songs of a 
Savoyard. By W. 8. GILBERT. Sixth Edition. Illustrated, 





MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY 


OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited by A.W. POLLARD. A Series of Reprints of Standard Works in Library Form. 
Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, price 3s. 6d. net per Volume, 


Also in Roxburgh binding, green morocco back, cloth sides, and gilt tops, price 5s. net per Volume, 


BACON’S ESSAYS: COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL: 


and ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 1 vol. 
SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 1 vol. 
MALORY’S MORTE D’ARTHOUR. 2 vols. 


STERNE’S TRISTRAM SHANDY and SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. 2 vols. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. 3 vols. 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 2 vols. 
FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 2 vols. 

WHITE'S SELBORNE. 1 vol. 

TRAVELS of SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. With Illus- 


trative Narratives from Hakluyt. 1 vol. 





|LOCKHART’S LIFE of SCOTT. 5 vols. 


DON QUIXOTE. Translated by Shelton. 3 vols. 
WALTON’S LIVES and COMPLETE ANGLER. 1 vol. 
DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 


OPIUM EATER ; MURDER as a FINE ART; The ENGLISH MAIL 
COACH and OTHER ESSAYS. 1 vol, 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS and HEROES and 


HERO WORSHIP, 1 vol. 
GOLDSMITH’S SELECT WORKS. 1 vol. 


HAZLITT’S CHARACTERS of SHAKESPEARE’S. 
PLAYS, and LECTURES on the ENGLISH POETS, 1 vol. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, London. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


PRINTERS’ 
PIF, 1905. 


EDITED BY 


W. HUGH SPOTTISWOODE, 


PUBLISHED 


ON THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


Every Copy sold helps one of 
the best-managed Charities in the 


Country—The Printers’ Pension 


Corporation. President for 1905, 


Mr. C. ARTHUR PEARSON. 


CONTENTS: 


STORIES, &c. DRAWINGS, &c. 
by BY 

CECIL ALDIN. 

C. A. BUCHEL. 

BE. M. CROXTON. 


W. L. ALDEN. 

F. ANSTEY. 
DUKE of ARGYLL. 
G. B. BURGIN. 


Lieut.-Col. NEWNHAM- 
DAVIS. C. DANA GIBSON, 
Major-Gen. Sir A. G. DUDLEY HARDY. 
FRENCH. } 


JOHN HASSALL. 
L. RAVEN HILL. 
GUNNING KING. 


TOM GALLON. } 
-G. L. GRAVES. 
J. K. JEROME. 


E. V. LUCAS. | 
H. W. LUCY. | PHIL MAY. 
BARRY PAIN. . 
| WILL OWEN. 
*"Major-Gen. BADE N- 
POWELL CHAS. PEARS. 


-C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 
MOSTYN PIGOTT. 
“WM. LE QUEUX. 

W. PKTT RIDGE. 
ADRIAN ROSS. 

LORD STANLEY. 

G. R. SIMS. 


F. PEGRAM, 

L. THACKERAY. 
F. H. TOWNSEND. 
DAVID WILSON. 


LAWSON WOOD. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
I. ZANQWILL, STARR WOOD. 


&e. &e. | &e. &e. 


ls. net. 


Of all W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstalls, 
And of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


Published by THE SPHERE and TATLER, Ltd, 





Great New Street, London, E.C, 


ee 


VOLUME FOR 1904 JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1904. 
8vo, 18s. 


*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the ¥ Years | 1863-1903 can still be had, price 18s. each, 








LONGMANS, GREEN « CO. 89, Paternoster Row, London, B.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. | 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Grandees of Spain—Danteiana—The ‘ Faithful Admonition’ of May, 1554—‘‘ Boast "—James 
Glen—S&t. Piran’s Oratory, Cornwall —’ Bloody Warriors” —‘‘His Majesty’s Cpposition”— 
Evangelical Zozisgy at Vitoria. 

QUERIES :—Sir Balthasar Garbier—Zoffany’s Portrait of Mozart—Bishops’ Signatures—Carnegie : its 
Pronunciation—Lytton Quotation—De Teixeira Sampayo— Major Monro —‘ Pictures of the Old and 
New Testaments—P.C.C. Will Registers—Prattenton: Heatley: Darby—Tacitus translated by 
Greenwey and Savile—‘ Table Talk of Samuel Rogers ’—‘‘ Concerts of Antient Music *—Alliterative 
Greek Verses—Guidot—Simon and Simon Smyth Mountfort—Jules Verne: Star and Crescent 
Moon—St. Gilbert of Sempringham—Sonnet on N, M. Constance—Q 1enington, Gloacestershire— 
Mint at Leeds—Conyers —Messianic Medal—Besant oa Dr. Watts—Lulach, King of Scotland. 


REPLIES :—Parsloe’s Hall, Essex—‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ”—“ England,” “ English "—William Shelley— 
Audience Meadow—53, Fleet Street-—English Crown Jewel—‘Coryate’s Crudities '—Chester Plea 
Rolls—Parliamentary Quotation—Wiiliam Tyndale’s Ordination—Fanshawe F'amily—Shakespeare’s 
Grave—Children at Executions—‘‘ Jockteleg "—Coliseums Old and New—House of Lords, 1625-60 
—St. Patrick—Indian Kings—‘ The Lass of Richmond Hill’—La Scala—Lives on Mug—Ghost- 
Words—Southwold Church—‘‘I sit with my feet in a brook”—Local ‘Notes and Queries’— 
Dryden’s Sisters—Human Sacrifices : Ghosts—Sir R. Fanshawe. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Wild Marquis ’—‘ The Old Service-Books of the English Church ’—‘ Index 
to Obituary Notices in Jackson’s Oxford Journal ’—‘‘The York Library’’-—‘The Guli’s Hor. 
Book ’—‘ Printers’ Pie’—‘'The King’s Novels”—‘The Water Babies’—‘ Descriptive Index to 
Shakespeare's Characters.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYER®S’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEAS# 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHUID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4 910.000 
6, CORNHILL, LONDON. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


A HOUSE OF LETTERS. 


Being Excerpts from the Correspondence of Miss CHAR- 
LOT’tE JKHRNINGHAM (the Hon. Lady Bedingfe!d), Lady 
JERNINGHAM, COLERIDGH, CHARLES and MARY 
LAMB, SOUTHEY, Sir CHARLES and Lady BOUGHTON, 
and others. 
Edited by ERNEST BETHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 

Covering the period from 1750 to 1850, and many of the 
quieter, yet attractive aspects of Huglish life as it then was, 
are apparent in this House. 





A. VIAN, Secretary. 





The volume is illustrated by a number of Photogravure y y Ra _ 
Portraits, Half-Tone, and Three-Colour Work, aud containsa , NOW ICH U aT ON 2 me IRE OFFICE, 
reproduction from a Miniature painted by Sir WILLIAM | Hees: re 
ROSS of | HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, CHIEF 0, Flee: Street, EC. 
when a Young Woman (not previously published). LONDON OFFICES ‘71, 72, King William Street, E.C 
i eg Claims Paid ..cccccccsccccccscccce £19,042.000 


SECOND EDITION. 
OLD DAYS IN DIPLOMACY. 


By the Eldest ae. of Sir EDWARD CROMWELL 
DISBROWE, G.C.B., En. Ex. Min. Plen. With Preface 
by M. MONTOOMERY. CAMPBELL. Contains several 
Photogravure Portraits, and an Autograph Letter from 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





N4t1 ONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


— a 10s. 64. -. ‘ s - Estab.} (1888. 
“Gives a graphic account cf various European Courts fe ' SI 0 5 
during the stirring times of the first half of the last FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
century.”—Ccurt Journal. Accumulated Fund over . £6,000,000 
TALES FROM GORKY. Paid in Claims more than ... £12,400,000 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £761,€02 was 
apportioned amongst the members, being considerab ly more 
than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCBE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimam 


Lg from the Hungarian of MAXIM GORKY by 
R. NISBET BAIN. With Autobiography and Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Maxim Gorky. 6s. 
**Maxim Gorky has the mastery of the phrase ; 
dozen deft touches, and there is your picture.” 
Daily Chronicle, 


TALES FROM TOLSTOI. | 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN. | 
With Biography and Portrait of Count Leo Tolstoi. 6s. | 

**The stories are excellently well selected, and show | 

| 


half a 


Tolstoi’s wonderful power of treating an astonishing variety 
of subjects with equal ease and success. 
Westminster Gazette. 
‘*The book is well worth reading—it is absorbing.” 
Daily Express. 
MORE TALES FROM TOLSTOI. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN. 
With Biography brought up to date and Photogravure 
Portrait of Count Leo Tolstoi. 6s. 
“‘ The snow-storm is a brilliant piece of writing... 
page is living and full of colour.”—Daily Muil. 
London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.¢. 


tageous. L. F. 
Pe and Secretary. 


48, Gracechurch Street, London, H.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





zy 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTPUEN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


; DINNEFORD’S MAGNKES 


«every 


IA 


cost with provision for old age, ~ t singularly advan- «. 
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‘A STRONG LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 


MR. H. G. WELLS’S MASTERPIECE. 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 


By H.G. WELLS. With Illustrations by EDMUND J. 
SULLIVAN. ae 

The ATHEN_ZUM says :—‘ There has been no work of 
this importance published for the last thirty years...... It is 
an amazingly able constitution, and one wonders that it 
should be the outcsme of a single mind...... This astonishing 
pook is a piece of work which embodies imaginative science 
at its highest.” 

The BOOKMAN says :—“ Close packed with thought, yet 
as interesting as a novel: a fascinating and amazingly 
clever piece of work.” 


A MODERN UTOPIA. 


By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MR. ARCHDALL REID’S NEW BOOK. 
A NEW LIGHT ON EVOLUTION. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 


By G. ARCHDALL REID, Author of ‘Alcoholism: its 
Cause and Cure.’ Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. C. W. SaLEeby in the EVENING STANDARD 
says:—‘' Mr. Reid goes on from strength to strength. His 
latest book is one which every student and amateur of 
biology should read and inwardly digest ; whilst there is 
no legislator or publicist in any land who is unconcerned 
with its teaching...... The volume is scientific, in that the 
author quotes his authorities, forswears rbetoric, probes to 
the depths; and popular, in that he is always intelligible 
and never forgetful of the relations between theory and 
practice, between science and life...... Adequately to deal 
with any one chapter of so comprehensive and suggestive a 
book would entail weeks of work...... We have scarcely begun 
to indicate the reasons why we regard this book as one of 
the most valuable that have appeared since the epoch- 
making date of 1859.” 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH’S GREAT WAR 


BOOK. 
EMPIRE OF THE EAST. 


Japan and Russia at War, 1904-5. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH, War Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph. Crown 8vo, profusely illustrated, 6s. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPA says :—‘' Will rank as the 
standard bock on the struggle between Russia and Japan...... 
Admirably lucid accounts of the great scenes of the war.” 

The EVENING STANDARD says :—‘‘It is needless to 
praise the vivid pictures that he paints, or the absorbing 
result of his untiring energy and tried skill.” 


RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 


By G. H. PERRIS. With numerous Illustrations. 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—** A vivid, well-ordered, 
and altogether fascinating book.” 

The SLANDARD says :—‘ The substantial accuracy of 
the terrible facts and statistics marshalled in these pages 
cannot be seriously challenged.” 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—‘‘ Not only a timely book, 
but one that contains many el ts of per t value, 
The revolutionary portraits make a very striking gallery.” 

The EVENING STANDARD and ST. JAMES’S 
GAZETTE says :—‘‘ A series of romantic yet terrible life- 
histories...... A book of blood and tears.” 


KEBLE HOWARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVEIN JUNE. A Pastoral Comedy. 


By KEBLE HOWARD, Author of ‘ The God in the Garden,’ 
and ‘Love and a Cottage.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. Illustrated by 
FRANK REYNOLDS, kK.I. 

The MORNING LEADER says :—‘ It would be a great 
benefit to the human race at large if Mr. Keble Howard 
would write one novel a week, instead of one a year. He 
has the lightest touch in the world, the happiest wit, the 
most kindly humour.” 


NOW READY EVERYWHERE. 


POVERTY BAY. A Nondescript Novel. 


Profusely illustrated by HARRY FURNISS, 
and written by the Artis}. 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—‘ It has a dreamy, 
poetic charm that will delight the artist and the poet—the 
possessor of an imaginative temperament, in short...... it is 
the work of aman who has grown old in experience, and 
yet kept young ia heart,...... and this lends to his writing 
the distinctive quality of its charm.” 


POVERTY BAY. A Nondescript Novel. 
By HARRY FURNISS. Illustrated by the Author. 
Square crown, 6s. 


MISS NETTA SYRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DAY’S JOURNEY. 


By NETTA SYRETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. H. HamILTon FyFEin the EVENING NEWS says :— 
“ Finely imagined, and written with sincere emotion...... If 
you like books which help you to understand your fellow- 
Creatures, you should certainly not miss ‘The Day’s 
Journey.’” 

The 7/MES says :—‘‘The story moves, and there is clever 
handling both of dialogue and of the play of emotion.” 


London: CHAPMAN & HALT, LiMiTED, 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Demy 








HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Features of the rich and varied Contents 
for JULY (now ready). 


FRANCIS DRAKE as PIRATE and FREE- 
BOOTER. See ‘The Romantic Adventures of Francis 
Drake,’ with Facsimiles of Old Prints. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, B.A., contributes Illustration 
of Shakespeare’s Henry VI. 


WHAT AMERICANS OWE to LONDON. Nar- 
rated by W. D. Howells in his illustrated Article 
* American Origins.’ 


HOW GRAVITATION EXERTS its FORCE. 
The many interesting Theories are graphically dealt 
= in Dr. Saleeby’s Article, ‘Gravitation and the 

ther.’ 


J. J. SHANNON, A.R.A., and PICTORIAL 
PORTRAITURE. With 8’fine Reproductions of his 
Masterpieces. 


The DEMAND for CAPABLE MEN. In ‘The 
Search for Men’ the Author shows that “ never in the 
world’s history were there such opportunities as now for 
men of ability.” 


AN ARTIST’S PRAISE of NEW YORK. With 
—— revealing the beauties of New York 
arbour. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S STORY of INDIANA, 
See ‘ The Conquest of Canaan.’ 


The AGRICULTURE of ANTS. An Illustrated 
Article by H. C. McCook, D.D, Sc.D. LL.D. 


ROMANCE on a FISHING SMACK, Norman 
Duncan’s ‘A Romance of Whooping Harbor.’ 


EIGHT STORIES of the HIGHEST ORDER. 
Besides the Serial by Booth Tarkington, Author of 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire,’ &c., there are Kight Complete 
Stories by Favourite Writers. 


TWENTY-TWO FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS of 
characteristic excellence, and a profusion of smaller 
Illustrations. 


MISS BELLARD'S 
INSPIRATION. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 6s. 


A captivating tale of a summer episode in the New 
Hampshire hills, in which the course of the love story takes 
anovelturn. Mr. Howells’s subtle humour is manifest on 
every page, and the whole story is a delicate veiled satire on 
certain modern ways of doing and thinking. 


HECLA SANDWITH. 
By E. U. VALENTINE. 63. 


“Mr. Valentine, with a grave, high sense of the art he 
was newly essaying to use, looked out upon our civilization 
for a fresh, original, great story—and he found it. There 
can be no mistake here—it is a story of the first magnitudes.” 
—JaMES LANE ALLEN, Author of ‘The Choir Invisible,’ &c. 


THE TYRANNY OF THE 
DARK. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. 6s. 


An attempt, by a powerful and original Western novelist, 
to build up a love story, the whole machinery of which is 
supplied from across the Border......1t will set many people 
thinking, and its net effect will be to make us all feel more 
the mystery of life.’—W. T. StEap in the Review of Reviews, 











THE CANDIDATE. 6s. 
JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER. 


THE ACCOMPLICE. 6s. 
FRED. T, HILL. 


THE SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD. 6s. 
S. M. GARDENHIRE. 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 6s. 
G. K. CHESTERTON, 


THE FORTUNES OF FARTHINGS. 6s. 
A. J. DAWSON. 
THE CHRONICLES OF ADDINGTON 


PEACE. 3s. 6d. 
B. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. THE NEW EDITION OF 
LORD BURGHCLERE’S TRANSLATION OF’ 


THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 
Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


**We confess that when we compare Dryden and Lord 
Burghclere side by side we cannot say that the advantage 
is always with the former.”—Athenaum, 

‘*Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy 
and admiration of all readers of taste.”— Spectator, 

** He expresses the exact meaning in the words best calcu- 
lated to produce poetry’s emotional effect. It is impossible 
to give higher praise to a translation than this.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

** Most admirably are the sustained power and melodious 
utterance of the great master poet reflected in our Saxon 
speech.”—Leeds Mercury. 

‘* Amongst the finest translations of Virgilever made; a 
very high place will be taken by Lord Burghclere’s render- 
ing of the Georgics into verse.— Yorkshire Post, 


THE YEAR OF TRAFALGAR. 


By HENRY NEBWOLT, Author of ‘The Sailing of the 
Longships,’ ‘Admirals All,’ &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Nelson and Plans of Battle, &c. Large crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

**Gathered together in the small compass of this book is 
what may be called the epic of Trafalgar, told almost 
throughout by those who took part in the battle, and told 
in language whose noble simplicity puts mere fine writing 
to shame...... a genuinely satisfactory piece of work, a real 
contribution to Nelsun literature.”—Laily Chronicle, 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL 


LIFE. 
By the late LADY DILKE. With a Memoir of the Author 
by the Rt. Hon, Sir CHARLE3 DILKK, Bart., M.P. Witk 
Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘A model of what such work should be — informing, 
sympathetic, and restrained.” — Times. 

** Sir Charles prefaces the book with a memoir from whicly 
my Baronite learns much that is fresh of a many-sided 
character, whose charm of manner had a tendency to bide 
the depth of feeling and character that gleamed beneath it.” 

BaRON DE BooKwoRMs in Punch. 





a 


THE DIARY OF A GIRLIN FRANCE. 
IN 1821. 

Written by MARY BROWNE. Illustrated by HERSELF. 

With an Introduction by KEUPHKEMIA STEWART 

BROWNE. Edited by Commander the Hon. H. N. 

SHORE, R.N. Square demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


BYGONE YEARS. 

Personal Reminiscences. By the Hon. FREDERICE- 
LEVESON-GOWER. With a Photogravure Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

** We welcome Mr, Leveson-Gower’s entertaining volume.” 

Atheneum, 

‘*What Mr. Leveson-Gower does is to jot down in simple 
and natural language fragments from his long and rich 
social experience...... and to add to the world’s stock of 
anecdotes about distinguished people from the days of Lady. 
Holland down to those of Mr. Lowell.” — Times. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD 
BYRON. 


A Collection of his Private Opinions of Men and of 
Matters, taken from the New and Enlarged Edition of his 
‘Letters and Journals.’ Arranged by W. A. LEWIS' 
BETTANY, Editor of ‘Johnson’s Table-Talk.’ With 2 Por- 
traits in Photogravure. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


MISS MARY DEANE'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE LITTLE NEIGHBOUR. 


By MARY DEANE, Author of ‘ The Rose Spinner,’ ‘ Trea- 
sure and Heart.’ Large crown, 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY, 
GREEK, ETRUSCAN, and ROMAN. 
Based on SAMUEL BIRCH’S famous Work. By HENRY 
B. WALTERS, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Greek~ 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With numerous 

Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 3/, 3s. net. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CON- 


NECTION WITH THEIR HISTORY. 
By the late DEAN STANLEY. With Coloured Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


A CHBAP EDITION. 
THE RISE AND EXPANSION OF 
THE BRITISH DOMINION IN 


INDIA. 
7 Sir ALFRED LYALL, P.C., Author of ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ 
* Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava,’ With 5 Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have pleasure in announcing that they have commenced the issue of a COLLECTED EDITION of 


MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES 


IN FIVE CROWN &8vo VOLUMES, price 6s. net each Volume, or 30s. net for the Five Volumes. Subscriptions can be accepted only for Complete Sets. 
The First Volume, containing the Two Plays THE QUEEN MOTHER and ROSAMOND, is now ready. 
The Paper, Printing, and Binding of the Volumes will be uniform with those of the POETICAL WORKS. 
The Contents of the Volumes will be as follows :— 


Vol. 1. The QUEEN-MOTHER. ROSAMOND. Vol. 4. MARY STUART. APPENDIX: Mary, Queen of Scots. 


Vol. 2. CHASTELARD. BOTHWELL, Acts I. and II. | Vol.5. LOCRINE. The SISTERS. MARINO FALIERO, 
Vol. 3. BOTHWELL, Acts IIL, IV., and V. ROSAMUND, QUEEN of the LOMBARDS. 


Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS have also pleasure in announcing that they are publishing THREE NEW VOLUMES by 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


ENTITLED RESPECTIVELY— Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, és. each. 
1. ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. ([eady. | 2. TALES AND FANTASIES. ([July6. | 3. ESSAYS IN THE ART OF WRITING. [Spi 
The Contents of these Three Volumes have not before been collected in book form in England, excepting in the EDINBURGH EDITION. 
The following is a List of the Essays and Stories included in the Volumes :-— 
of TRAVEL.—The Amateur Emigrant: From the Clyde to Sandy Hook. Cockermouth and Keswick. An Autumn Effect. A Winter’s Walk in Carrick and Galloway, 
ATE ST Notes. A Mountain Tourin France. Rosa quo Locorum, The Ideal House. Davos in Winter. Health and Mountains. Alpine Diversions. The Stimulation of tha 
Alps. Roads. On the Enjoyment of Unpleasant Places. 
‘TALES and FANTASIES.—The Misadventures of John Nicholson. The Body-Snatcher. The Story of a Lie. 
S in the ART of WRITING.—On Some Technical Elements of Style in Literature. The Morality of the Profession of Letters, Books which have Influe i Me, 
amas Note on Realism. My First Book: ‘Treasure Island.’ The Genesis of, and Preface to, ‘ The Master of Ballantrae.’ - niluenced Se 


RECOLLECTIONS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON in the PACIFIC. By Arruur Jounstone. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Crown 














8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 
SOUTH SEA IDYLS: Summer Cruising in the South Seas. By C. Warren Sropparp, Author of ‘The Island of Tranquil Delights’ A Naw 


IMPRESSION. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL. By Ernest A. Vizeretty, Author of ‘ With Zola in 
England.’ Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. Fc : Aree Spee 

NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 

SSTINGAREE. By E. W. Hornvune, Author of ‘ A Bride from the Bush,’ &c. The ERROR of HER WAYS. By Franx Barrert, Author of ‘ Fettered 








The MISSING ELIZABETH. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The | — 
Story of a Penitent Soul.’ A SPOILER of MEN. By Ricuarp Marsu, Author of ‘The Beetle’ 


DON TARQUINIO. By Fr. Rotrs, Author of ‘ Hadrian the Seventh.’ [Second Impression, 
BALIOL GARTH. By Atcrrnon Gissinc, Author of ‘A Secret of the The YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. By Fiorence Warpen, Author of 


North Sea.’ * The Ilouse on the Marsh.’ 
The PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. By Aten Upwarp, Author of The MILLIONAIRE BABY. By Anna KATuAriNe Green, Author of 


* The Prince of Balkistan.’ * The Leavenworth Case.’ 








NEW THREE-AND-S!IXPENNY STORIES. 
-CLOCLO. By Gyr. Translated by Nora M. STaTHAM, | WHEN a GIRL’S ENGAGED. By Hore Merrick. 
The POET and the PIERROT. By DoroTHEeA Deakin, Author of 


‘The Smile of Melinda.’ 


a RAINY JUNE, and other Tales. By Ourpa. 








LI TING of LONDON. By Georce R. Sims (‘‘ Dagonet ”), Author of ‘ Mary Jane’s Memoirs.’ Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 
’ TAKEN from the ENEMY, By Henry Newsotr, Author of ‘ Admirals All.’ A NEw IMPRESSION. Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 
HANDLEY CROSS. By Roserrt Surtees. Illustrated by JouN LEECH. CHEAPER IssuE. Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s. » 


THE ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 





Printed in clear type on fine paper ; full size of page, 6} by 41-16 inches. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net each. 
MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. In Five Volumes ; and [ Vol. V. just ready. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. In One Volume ; 
A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES and of WILLIAM IV, In Two Volumes ; and 
A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, In Three Volumes. [ Preparing. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT.—SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. GASPARD de COLIGNY. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON.—The MERRY MEN. 


NEW SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 

DOROTHY FORSTER. By Sir WAtrer Besant. CHANDOS. By Ovurpa. 

LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. By James Payy. A BIRD of PASSAGE. By B. M. Croker, 

GOD and the MAN. By Robert BUCHANAN. PARIS. By Emiue Zova. 

RED SPIDER. By S. BaRInG-GouLp. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuartes Reape, 
LOURDES. By Emize Zoxa. [ Shortly. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
ant 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by Jouy C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Joun Epwanp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. Siam 
Agents for ScorLanv, Messre. Bell & bradfate and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 24, 1905, a 




















